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An invaluable book wherever instruction in the Constitution 
is required by law. Equally useful in civics or American history 
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A revelation to the student of the historical background, 
the high ideals which are behind our Constitution, and of how 


it functions in daily life. 
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The Study of Music from an Educational Standpoint 


By ARTHUR FICKENSCHER, University of Virginia 


have to defend the art of music and to fight 
for its acceptance as a study in the educa- 
tional curriculum. Of all the factors appealing 
to that which is higher than mere animal grati- 
fication music is the most universal. Its language 
is universal despite the many and varied racial 
characteristics.and there is scarcely an individual 
who is not influenced by and interested in music 
in some form. Naturally it cannot find its full 
expression except in the musically trained. How- 
ever, a large percentage, even without training, 
feel impelled to give voice to musical ideas and 
emotions, and it is,said of these that they sing 
or play “by ear.” In other words, they belong 
to the musically illiterate type. Question any of 
them and it will be found that they regret ex- 
ceedingly not having acquired a reading knowl- 
edge of the musical language in early youth. 
The study of music has not and cannot be dealt 
with in an efficient way until proper training in 
this subject is given in the public school. We 
have relied thus far principally upon private 
teachers for the musical education of our chil- 
dren. These teachers are specialists in their 
lines; they are naturally interested solely in the 
progress of the student on his or her special in- 
strument, or with his or her voice, instead of 
progress in musical knowledge and _ better 
musicianship. The student must make a show- 
ing and usually does so by sacrificing the funda- 
mental training, except as it may be incidentally 
necessary. The fault lies not with the teacher 
but with the system. We could and should de- 
mand that teachers be better equipped musically, 
but the general musical knowledge should be 
given the student by class instruction. This 


|: seems ridiculous in this day and age to 


would save the private teacher much valuable 
time and be to the student not only a saving of 
time but also of expense. The private teacher 
cannot, does not and should not be burdened 
with the teaching of the ABC’s of music. The 
reading of music should begin in the early grades 
and no private teacher should be engaged until 
the child has acquired the fundamentals, espec- 
ially a reading knowledge of music. The reason 
for this is two-fold: the first having been already 
mentioned, that of the waste of time and expense. 
The second which is educationally more im- 
portant is that the child does not get from the 
private teacher any correlation of sound and 
visual impression from the printed page. He 
simply learns what key to press down or what 
finger to use for certain printed notes. This is 
even true of violinists where, as regards intona- 
tion, the ear is the controlling factor. 

Careful ear training in the early school work 
would give practically each and every child a 
comprehension and appreciation of melodic out- 
lines and harmonic relationships. The most dif- 
ficult problem is to find competent and con- 
scientious teachers. It is too easy to follow the 
line of least resistance and to allow the few 
talented members of a class to lead in the sing- 
ing of scales, intervals or part songs. The stu- 
dents do not read the notes but rely upon getting 
the “tune” or their special part by ear, thus 
minimizing the individual advantage. It will 
often be necessary to divide the class into 
smaller groups and some of the less talented 
should be given individual attention until a cer- 
tain confusion always present with those of slow 
oral perception has been overcome. 

I have stressed particularly the acquiring of a 
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perception of harmonic relationships; that is, the 
notes and their relative pitch values. Music in 
its essence has another dimension, namely, that 
of rythmical valuation. This again I find im- 
properly grounded in all students of solo instru- 
ments. Especially is this true of pianists as they 
are not in the habit of doing as much ensemble 
as, for instance, a violinist or a cellist. The best 
method to pursue in order to bring to the child 
a comprehensive knowledge and feeling for 
rythmic valuation is to teach the class a well- 
formed conductor’s stroke. 

Much interest could be awakened by selecting 
those with the best stroke and allowing them to 
direct the singing. At such times the class should 
not beat but should follow the conductor. 
Ultimately every child should be able to take his 
place as the leader. Otherwise he has not ab- 
sorbed the feeling for rythmical structure and 
the musical fabric will be weakened because of 
an undeveloped sense of rythmical cohesion. 

Singing should be treated as a physical and 
health giving exercise as well as a medium 
through which a beautiful art is being imparted. 
The children, especially in the first years, should 


always stand to sing but the session should not 
be too long. Proper action of the breathing 
muscles with the consequent exercises for their 


development should be given. This naturally 
entails well grounded preparation on the part 
of the teacher and a knowledge of the capabilities 
of the child voice. 

In our musical education we have been “put- 
ting the cart before the horse.” We have now 
at the University an elementary course in sight 
reading and musical knowledge. Most of the 
students taking the course have had no previous 
training, but some are instrumentalists with con- 
siderable experience in reading with their instru- 
ments. They, however, could not perceive in- 
tonation from the printed page and were unable, 
as Mr. Arthur Foote says, “to hear with their 
eyes and see with their ears.” The notes they 
had been playing had no real tonal significance 
in their relationship one to the other and the 
acquiring of this knowledge and perception is 
much more difficult and discouraging than if it 
had been given in inverse order. A _ parent 
would not dream of sending a child who had 


not learned to read or write to a specialist for 
elocutionary delivery, yet this is being done in 
music every day. 

No child should leave school without a reading 
knowledge of music and enough musical educa- 
tion to give him a basis of understanding for the 
great works in musical literature. The latter 
may be stimulated by courses in musical history 
and appreciation but in order to achieve a love 
of the art in its highest phases it must be studied 
in conjunction with its production. All the books 
on music in the world would be of no avail if 
music were not made audible. 

This leads to the discussion of a very grave 
condition in the present study of music, namely, 
the lack of a diversified study of the various in- 
struments. 

The private teacher is now devoting much 
time and energy toward the securing of credit 
for the work of the student outside the school 
and much has been done along this line. In the 
Government Bulletin No. 49 “Music in the 
Secondary Schools” the Commission of the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education has aside 
from Music Appreciation (page 24) and the 
Theory of Music (page 26) worked out a very 
extensive system of credits for applied music 
(pages 28, 29, 30, 31). I feel, however, that 
before credit is given the following amplifications 
should be prescribed, which would materially 
raise the standard and would give a far-reaching 
impetus to musical education and appreciation. 

The study of musical instruments is at present 
so incomplete that some kind of control ought 
to be exercised by educational institutions. The 
piano and violin are the only two legitimate in- 
struments which have become popular. As a 
result the production of even the simplest works 
of our classic composers is not generally pos- 
sible among students of music, nor among ouf 
great number of musical amateurs. A parallel 
case would be that of a dramatic class unable 
to give any plays because all of its members had 
only been trained to play the roles of kings 
and queens. 

I do not wish to minimize the importance of 
the piano, especially as it is the only instrw- 
ment (aside from the much more limited instru 
ment, the organ) which is complete in itself and 
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through which the scores of the masters can be 
studied. In fact every person should have at 
least an elementary knowledge of the piano. 
However, its tone does not combine well with 
other instruments and for that reason it has been 
almost wholly excluded from the orchestra. On 
the other hand because of its practicability it has 
been extensively used in ensemble literature. In 
other words it is a substitution in black and 
white for all the varied instrumental colorings in 
the orchestra. This is a great feature in its 
favor as a practical instrument, but just because 
its scope is so great there would not be room for 
more than one performer in the production of 
concerted works. Therefore the following 
recommendations are essential to maintain -a 
balance and to afford better opportunity for 
study and cultural benefits. 

1. Pianists should study concurrently some 
orchestral instrument and full credits should not 
be allowed until a reasonable proficiency for 
orchestral work is acquired upon the secondary 
instrument. 

2. Violinists should be required to study the 
alto clef and to demonstrate their ability to read 
and to play upon the viola any part of reason- 
able difficulty. Also they should be required to 
play sufficient piano to read fluently the simple 
chord progression demanded in theoretical work. 

3. Cellists should have the same piano require- 
ment as the violinists. No other orchestral in- 
strument should be required as they must learn 
three clefs. (However, the study of a wind in- 
strument is always an advantage.) 

4. Double Bass players should have a wind 
instrument which could be used either in a band 
or orchestra. As their main instrument is com- 
paratively simple the other instrument should be 
one demanding more intensive study. Piano re- 
quirement as for violin. 

5. Flute players although not numerous could 
easily become so when considered for the 
orchestra. A rather wide range of choice should 
be allowed them as another wind instrument 
might be detrimental in maintaining a perfect lip. 
Piano requirement as for violin. 

6. Oboe players will not be numerous and if 
they attain a high standard of tone quality this 
would be sufficient except that for professional 


‘family. 


work the study of a stringed instrument would 
be of advantage. Piano as for violin. 

7. Clarinet players same as for Flute. 

8. Bassoon players have the same require- 
ments as the Oboeists.. 

9. Horn players may be excused from any 
other requirements. This is one of the most 
difficult instruments in the orchestra. No dif- 
ficulty would be experienced by the horn player 
in learning to play other instruments of the horn 
Piano same as violin. 

10. Trumpet or Cornet players could have 
either the horn or one of the strings. Piano 
as above. 


11. Trombone—same as Trumpet. 

12. Tuba—same as Trumpet. 

13. Harpists will always be rare. No other 
instrument should be required as the instrument 
is a difficult one. Piano for theoretical work. 

14. Other instruments belonging more ex- 
clusively to the band should be regulated on the 
same basis as the requirements for the trumpet, 
etc. 

The Saxaphone has come into popularity to 
such an alarming degree that the requirements 
should be such as would lead to more perfection 
in its use. The instrument has been unduly 
maligned because of unfortunate association and 
bad playing. The army of saxaphone players 
should be required to learn to play other instru- 
ments where the demands are greater. If aside 
from this they were to learn to transpose horn 
parts their services could be of value in the 
orchestra when it is impossible to secure horns. 

15. Vocal students are not numerous for the 
reason that they have not reached the age 
requisite for more intensive study. The require- 
ments should be, however, that they learn one 
orchestral instrument and acquire more efficiency 
on the piano than do those studying other instru- 
ments. This would not be a hardship as singers 
spend less time on vocal work than is required 
by any instrument and a knowledge of the piano 
and its literature would remove a very great 
illiteracy among them as they are noted for their 
lack of musicianship. 

Such requirements as these would not only 
stimulate interest and create tremendous possi- 
bilities for the future but they would be directly 
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responsible for increased financial returns. Any 
member of the band who plays two instruments 
draws extra pay. 


In the Senior Orchestra of the Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., many of the mem- 
bers play at social affairs during the winter and 
at summer resorts during the long vacation. The 
money earned in this way by members of this 
orchestra in one year amounted to $6,574. 


This article has not been written with a view 


toward making of every child a musician but to 
give him a keener interest and appreciation of 
great musical compositions and to make the pro- 
duction of standard art works possible at all 
times even in small communities where it is im- 
possible to assemble a group of professional 
musicians. Nor need the professional musician 
fear that his vocation will suffer, as the demand 
for teachers and productions will be ever on the 
increase. 


An Examination of Instalment III of the Report on the 
Inquiry Into the Teaching of the Classics 


By WALTER A. MONTGOMERY, College of William and Mary 


tional methods in America have been sub- 

mitted during the past decade has been 
reinforced by the severe study instituted by the 
Government upon the efficiency of the millions of 
drafted men at our entrance into the World 
War. Both have been in response to a rising 
popular demand for tangible results from a sys- 
tem upon which so much money and labor have 
been expended. The findings of the Govern- 
ment in 1917, naturally ‘more thorough and con- 
crete than those of sporadic effort, were, in many 
respects, humiliating to our national pride, but 
they were altogether salutary. American edu- 
cation may, hereafter, be mistaken in its. aims 
and methods. It can never again be self- 
deceiving. 

As a result in large part of this general move- 
ment, the Classical Investigation was set on foot 
in 1921. Originated and sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Classical League, directed by the Advisory 
Committee, operated by the Special Investigating 
Committee, and assisted by representative teach- 
ers of all subjects in high schools and colleges 
in the several sections of the country, the In- 
vestigation has marked an epoch in educational 
history. The facts elicited and established, while 
primarily of interest and value to teachers of the 
classics .and to advocates of the traditional 
classical training, have yet acquired a value for 
educational study in all fields. Their ramifica- 
tions, overleaping the barriers of narrow sub- 
jects, have touched the teaching of all subjects 


r VHE general stocktaking to which educa- 


in the secondary school curriculum. Under cor- 
rection, the writer believes the Classical In- 
vestigation to be the first nation-wide inquiry 
into the actual facts of the status of teaching in 
any subject, cultural or utilitarian. It is also 
significant that teachers of the subject which, 
perhaps naturally, other teachers and the public 
associate with conservatism in methods and aims 
should have been the first to blaze the path 
toward actually finding out what is being done 
in its particular field. The originators of the In- 
vestigation deserve the commendation of all who 
are interested in educational efficiency in 
America. 

As defined in the Preliminary Report, “the 
purpose of the investigation is to prepare a con- 
structive program of recommendations for im- 
provement in the teaching of Latin and Greek 
in the secondary schools of the United States.” 

The Investigation took for its fields of study, 
first, the total enrolment of secondary school 
pupils in Latin, Greek, and the modern languages 
since the war and their distribution by school 
years, and, secondly, the examination of the rec- 
ords of ten thousand candidates for college en- 
trance who appeared for four years before the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

After long deliberation, the Committee nar- 
rowed the investigation down to twenty-six main 
aims and objectives. Periodical reports upon 
various ones of these have appeared, most im- 
portant of which, thus far, is that setting forth 
the results of the study, of the first objective, 
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namely, the ability to read Latin after the formal 
study of the language in school or college has 
ceased. As actually carried on, the study did not 
confine itself to this one language, however, but 
was Closely articulated with studies into the ex- 
tent to which the modern languages are.so read. 
In content and method, other studies in related 
fields were initiated, among which may be named 
pupils’ appreciation of the derivation of English 
words, systematized aid from Latin in spelling, 
and determination of the frequency and range 
of Latin words, phrases, quotations, and abbre- 
viations found in contemporary English, with 
pupil test based upon the frequency tables thus 
established. Subsidiary studies, also, covering 
the growth of language feeling and skill among 
pupils from the seventh to the twelfth grades, 
have been carried on, and have brought the in- 
vestigation home to thousands of teachers of 
other languages than Latin. 

It has been the purpose of the Committee to 
keep the Investigation steadily before the edu- 
cational eye of the country while the technical 
tabulation and co-ordination of reports on special 
fields is in progress. To this end, two instal- 
ments of the report have been issued, setting 
forth salient findings and pointing out signi- 
ficant trends in language work. The third instal- 
ment was released on September 26 last, and has 
for its subject the consideration of the very im- 
portant question, Do pupils who study Latin in 
school do better in other subjects than those who 
do not study Latin? The instalment gives the 
findings of the Committee as to the records of 
pupils who take Latin as compared with those 
who do not take Latin. 

Two tables are presented as the basis for the 
Committee’s report and for its conclusions 
thereon. 

The first table submitted by the Committee 
gives the results of college entrance examina- 
tions for ten successive years in the nine leading 
subjects taught in secondary schools, rated on 
the percentage of papers attaining grades of 
sixty to one hundred. Disregarding numbers be- 
low thousands, we find that 448,000 papers were 
examined. The Greek papers, 7,000 in number, 
furnished the average of 70 per cent attaining 
such grades; the French papers, 58,000 in num- 


ber, furnished the average of 61 per cent attain- 
ing such grades; the Latin papers, 89,000 in num- 
ber, furnished the average of 61 per cent attain- 
ing such grades; the history papers, 49,000 in 
number, furnished the average of 43 per cent 
attaining such grades, the lowest of all nine 
subjects investigated. These subjects have been 
selected from the table: Greek, as the highest in 
rating, history as the lowest, Latin as the central 
subject of the investigation, French as the closely 
related language involving similar methods of 
attack. 

Upon the basis of the same data, the Com- 
mittee furthér arranges the nine subjects in two 
groups—classical and non-classical subjects—and 
presents as its finding that the average margin of 
superiority for the former is 13.4 per cent. For 
purposes of general application, it is to be re- 
gretted that the Committee did not indicate the 
secondary schools from which the pupils ex- 
amined came and the colleges concerned. The 
probability is that the data were drawn from 
pupils of the North Eastern States, where high 
grade preparatory schools, with long established 
classical traditions, preponderate and where 
teacher training for the more exacting subjects 
has long held the highest point of efficiency. 
Further details of the full report of the Com- 
mittee must be awaited before the published 
findings in this phase can be said to be of maxi- 
mum value to the comparative study of classical 
teaching throughout the country at large. 

The second table presented in Instalment IIT 
gives the average marks received in subjects 
other than Latin by ten thousand College Board 
candidates, these marks being arranged in groups 
according to the amount of Latin studied in the 
secondary school. In this number are included 
“all the ‘old plan’ final candidates for a group 
of ten colleges for the years 1922, 1921, 1920, 
and enough from 1919 taken alphabetically to 
complete the ten thousand.” The non-Latin 
subjects furnishing the data for this table are 
English, history, mathematics, science, modern 
languages, and all subjects not falling under 
either of these categories. It is to be noted, at 
the outset of the study of this table, that the 
figures given are the average of the marks ac- 
tually received by the pupils and not a subject 
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percentage of papers attaining a certain grade 
of mark, as was the basis for data in the first 
table. Let us take, as representative. of the 
table, the marks recorded for English and his- 
tory, more especially as the Committee, in its 
discussion of the findings of this table, selects 
these two subjects for comment. According to 
the table, on English a non-Latin pupil makes 52 
per cent, a two-year Latin pupil makes 54 per 
cent, a three-year Latin pupil makes 59 per cent, 
a four-year Latin pupil makes 63 per cent, net- 
ting for English a superiority of Latin over non- 
Latin pupils at the close of the four year sec- 
ondary course of 11 per cent, a superiority, 
which, according to the table, is also progressive- 
ly uniform throughout the four years. 


Again, according to the table, on history the 
non-Latin pupil makes 51 per cent, the two-year 
Latin pupil makes 53 per cent, the three-year 
Latin pupil makes 57 per cent, the four-year 
Latin pupil makes 58 per cent, netting for his- 
tory, also, a superiority of the Latin over the 
non-Latin pupil at the close of the four year 
course of 7 per cent. As in English, a uniformly 
progressive superiority is noted throughout the 
four years. 

The Committee at this point boldly enters the 
hotly contested field of “the theory of trans- 
ferred values” in educational subjects, and 
throws down the gauntlet to those educational 
thinkers who deny, or at least doubt, the “formal 
discipline” so universally accepted in our older 
education. Putting its contention concretely, the 
Committee states its belief that, “judged on this 
basis, 13.3 per cent of the superiority of the 
Latin over the non-Latin group in English and 
history at the end of the secondary course ap- 
pears to be due to difference in ability as shown 
at the end of the first year, and 86.7 per cent 
appears to be due to something derived from 
the study of Latin.” 

Here, then, is the crux of the entire question. 
The present writer, by taste and training and 
from years of experience, is strongly inclined to 
believe that the conclusion of the Committee is 
well founded ; but he recognizes that it may be 
seriously questioned, not merely by opponents of 
the formal discipline theory but also by many 
who are not actual adherents of that school, 


whether the Committee has not deduced more 
from their data than may legitimately be found 
therein. The writer, with no close acquaintance 
with the methods of such inquiries, is of the 
opinion that the results would have carried more 
weight had the Committee, in its second table, 
adhered to the original personnel of pupils which 
furnished the basis for the first table. The shift 
from the pupils of ten successive years, as used 
in the first table, who furnished the 448,000 
papers examined, to the rather limited group of 
ten thousand, made up of final candidates for a 
group of ten colleges (identity of the colleges 
concerned in the second table not indicated), and 
the rather arbitrary composition by adding to the 
years 1920-1922 “enough from 1919 taken 
alphabetically” (italics ours), does not impress 
the writer as conforming to all requirements of 
scientific accuracy which are to be expected of 
such an inquiry. 

Again, the table showing progressive super- 
iority claimed for Latin pupils would have been 
more convincing had it included the records of 
non-Latin pupils covering the four years of sec- 
ondary work. It is not improbable that such 
records would have revealed a similar progressive 
improvement in the marks in non-Latin subjects, 
an improvement which, it is only fair to assume, 
would have been attributable to increased mental 
vigor and skill in the handling of the tools of 
the schoolroom. For example, the Committee 
would have done well to investigate the four- 
year records in other subjects than mathematics 
made by students of mathematics who did not 
take Latin. Considering the similarity of the 
mental processes necessary to the learning of 
mathematics and Latin, this phase of investiga- 
tion, in the opinion of the writer, would have 
shed desirable light upon the results of the Latin 
inquiry. 

To revert for a moment to the point of pro- 
gressive superiority in marks, it is hardly to be 
thought that a pupil not showing some progres- 
sive improvement, whether Latin or non-Latin, 
would have continued in the secondary school 
for the four years. Some improvement is neces- 
sary to encourage and justify a pupil to con- 
tinue at all. It will, conceivably, invite adverse 
criticism for the Committee to claim such pro- 
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gressive superiority for Latin pupils without also 
allowing its possibility for non-Latin pupils, and 
giving data therefor. 

At any rate, the Committee’s conclusion as to 
the progressive superiority of Latin pupils is 
certain to be attacked by critics of many shades 
of thought. Even more vulnerable appears the 
Committee’s exact appraisement of the super- 
iority claimed at “13.3 per cent due to natural 
ability, and 86.7 per cent due to (acquired) 
ability from something derived from the study 
of Latin.” Indeed, a handle may be said to be 
furnished potential critics in the Committee’s 
statement a few lines further on, where the ques- 
tion of relative initial ability between Latin and 
non-Latin pupils is raised: “Several studies... . 
tend to show that while the difference is con- 
siderable, it is not so great as has been generally 
supposed. So far as we have been able to learn, 
however, all these studies have included non-col- 
lege preparatory non-latin pupils, which makes 
the results inconclusive in this particular con- 
nection.” (Italics ours.) 

In justice to the Committee and its intensely 
laborious work, however, we should await data 
which are more complete and more fully pre- 
sented. Certainly it is manifestly unfair at this 
stage to bring the imputation, or even suspicion, 
of unscientific collection or interpretation of the 
enormous amount of data gathered. 

General tendencies, as shown by subsidiary 
studies, are presented by the Committee to rein- 
force its contention as to the superiority of Latin 
over non-Latin pupils. As illustrative, we may 
take the percentage superiority revealed by the 
marks of 2,100 pupils in English and Latin who, 
trained in twenty secondary schools of different 
types and sizes in different parts of the country, 
entered college in the years 1919-1920. Ar- 
ranged in Latin and non-Latin groups, the 
former showed at the end of the first year of 
secondary work (results being arrived at by 


“random sampling”) a margin of superiority of 
2.35 per cent, and at the end of the fourth year 
a margin of 14.7 per cent. Again the Commit- 
tee deduces the highly controversial conclusion 
that 16.6 per cent, or one-sixth, of the superiority 
is due to difference in initial ability, and 83.4 
per cent, or five-sixths, is due to “something 
which those pupils obtained from the study of 
Latin.” 

The Committee concludes this instalment with 
the expression of its belief that “taken as a 
whole, these converging indications . . . . go far 
to show that, aside from its direct and cultural 
values, Latin does something for those who 
study it which gives them in other fields of 
mental effort a margin of advantage that may 
fairly be called substantial.” 

Direct and cultural values, values inherent in 
the content of Latin, properly taught, and with 
the literary and historical backgrounds with 
which every fair Latin teacher is now expected 
to supplement the formal study of the lan- 
guage,—these values all, perhaps, will concede to 
Latin. But the Committee can hardly expect 
unbiased students of education to accept, with- 
out question, its “something for those who study 
it,” if, as the words imply, this “something” is 
denied, or minimized, for other subjects of ex- 
acting content and method, such as mathematics. 

The writer repeats his original confession of 
bias toward the conclusions reached by the Com- 
mittee in this instalment; but he cannot feel that 
the Committee has proved its point. In common 
with all others, teachers and public, he awaits 
with keen interest the further instalments of the 
report and its complete presentation in book 
form as projected. Whatever may be its short- 
comings, whatever may be the criticisms it may 
call forth, the work of the Classical League will 
take rank as one of the most meritorious con- 
tributions ever made to the study of American 
education. 
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Vocation Week at Maury High School 


By VIRGIE A. LEGGETT, Vocational Counselor, Norfolk, Virginia 


‘Af AURY High School last year made a 
M beginning in educational and voca- 
tional guidance work. If the high 

school pupils can be made to realize that there is 
a close relation between school work and later 
success in life, a deeper motivation can be given 
than when they are allowed to think that school 
days are a separate and distinct part of life, hav- 
ing only a slight relation to later life. High 
school problems have become much more com- 
plicated in recent years, due in great part to the 
ever-increasing number of pupils and to the 
necessity of varying the curricula to fit their in- 
dividual needs. The value of the old high school 
course, of the standard college preparatory type, 
was clearly recognized; for those planning to 
enter one of the professions, it was a necessity 
as a foundation for later training; for others, it 
was useful as a basis for the cultural life. The 


greatly increased number of high school pupils, 


with the increased variation of needs, complicates 
greatly the high school’s problems while it adds 
to its opportunities. How can we make these 
ever-increasing hosts of high school pupils realize 
that high school courses are worth while? The 
last generation was called the generation of self- 
made men, but this age is more and more the 
age of the trained specialist, an age that calls for 
greater training. “ High school children know that 
the older members of their families and their 
neighbors are leading useful, successful lives and 
that many of them did not have high school 
courses. Thus we have here two constantly con- 
flicting influences; one the child’s idea, when 
school work becomes difficult or tedious, that 
school is not essential; the other, the com- 
munity’s growing appreciation of the value to 
every citizen of the highest type of training he 
can acquire. One great aim of educational 
guidance work is to convince the child that school 
is the shortest cut for success in whatever career 
he later chooses. 

With these purposes in mind Maury designated 
January 4 to 11 as Vocation Week. For each 
of these six school days a special assembly pro- 
gram was arranged. Of course, it was not pos- 


sible to carry this out in a fully satisfactory 
manner. Some occupations of great value and 
some in which large numbers of Norfolk citi- 
zens make their living were necessarily omitted. 
But at least a beginning was made and the pupils 
led to think of themselves in relation to their 
life work and their present school courses. In 
carrying out this vocation week program, Maury 
was very fortunate in securing the co-operation 
of men and women who are leaders in their 
chosen life work. Not because the committee in 
charge felt that boys and girls should consider 
their life work separately, but because our audi- 
torium seats only half the school and this divi- 
sion seemed most feasible. There were three pro- 
grams for boys and three for girls. 


The girls’ programs were as follows: 

Friday, January 4—Teaching as a Life Work, 
Social Work as a Career, Home Making as a 
Life Work. 

Tuesday, January 8—Nursing as a Life Work, 
Opportunities for Success in Clerical Work, 
Library Work as a Career. 

Thursday, January 10—Writing as a Profes- 
sion, Opportunities for Women in Advertising, 
Opportunities for Women in Retail Stores. 

The boys’ programs were as follows: 

Monday, January 7—The Law as a Life Work, 
Medicine as a Life Work, Opportunities in En- 
gineering Work. 

Wednesday, January 9—Opportunities 
Success in the Building Trades. 

Friday, January 11—Opportunities for Success 
in Transportation, Opportunities for Success in 
Store Work. 

The speaker in each case was a man Or woman 
whose success in his life work was noteworthy 
and whose public influence was for good. Miss 
Rachel E. Gregg, of the State Department of 
Education, was with us and gave a most inspiring 
talk on the advantages of teaching as a life work. 
Miss Gregg’s splendid talk gave new inspiration 
to those of us who had chosen teaching as our 
vocation. In arranging such a program, éare 
must be taken to obtain people who not only 
know a given life work but who can talk force- 


for 
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fully enough to interest others. There is danger 
that these speakers may not know what the 
school is trying to accomplish and may give too 
much of their personal history and not stress the 
very fact that the school wants stressed and that 
is the value of a high school course as a founda- 
tion for a successful life. Maury was par- 
ticularly fortunate in getting speakers sympa- 
thetic enough with our purpose to do just this 
thing. ht. ery 


Speakers representing various fields of life ac- 


tivities accepted an invitation to talk to the stu- 
dents on these occasions. 


Each seemed strongly in favor of our under- 
taking. The local papers gave excellent publicity, 
thus carrying into the homes the message given 
the pupils. 

Through the co-operation of the mechanical 
drawing department placards were placed in 
prominent places about the building bearing such 
messages as: 

“A person who does not know where he is 
going may travel a Jong way, but it may be in the 
wrong direction. Plan your course before you 
start. High school will help you find out where 
you want to go.” 

“Did you ever try to build something without 
tools? Mathematics and language are the ‘tools 
of the mind.’ These tools are necessary to your 
thinking; they are to be had free in the high 
school.” 

“The last generation has been called the 
‘generation of self-made men,’ but you are not 
going to live in it. This is the generation of 
trained men. Are you going to be one?” 


“Only half of your time will be spent in your 


vocation. You need training not only for the 
vocation by which you earn your living, but for 
all the duties and relationships of life. For these 
you need a good general education, such as the 
high schools offer.” 

“One-half of your waking hours you will spend 
engaged in the occupation of your choice. Your 
happiness and success depends upon a _ wise 
selection. A high school education is the first 
requisite.” 

“Don’t spend the rest of your life looking up 


to other people because they have more educa- 
tion than you have. Education is your free right 
as an American. If you need help, ask your 
principal’s advice.” 

The results of such an undertaking are more 
or less intangible but on the whole we think the 
effort was worth while. Our school offers a 
variety of courses. Change of course is permitted 
in February and September, that is, at the begin- 
ning of each term. At this time also the pupil 
has to select his electives within his course. 
Vocation week, coming as it did just before the 
new February term, had its influence in helping 
the students select their courses more wisely. 
Most of the speakers offered to give individual 
conferences to any pupil seeking further informa- 
tion or advice concerning their life work. One 
result at least was accomplished, each pupil was 
led to think, in some degree, of himself and 
the great work of the world. 





MEETING VIRGINIA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The president of the American Library As- 
sociation, Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Library Association in Richmond on No- 
vember 25. Mr. Meyer is director of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, is one of the most prominent librarians in 
the country, and is a charming speaker. The 
subject of his address will be “Adult Education,” 
as this important subject has been selected by 
the American Library Association for special at- 
tention and study during the coming year. 

At this time, when adult education is occupy- 
ing the thoughtful attention of all educational 
workers and when the night schools in our cities 
are crowded with students, it is important for 
teachers to know what the public libraries in the 
country have been doing along this line and what 
they intend to do in the future. For this reason 
it is hoped that many teachers will make it a 
point to hear Mr. Meyer when he speaks in Rich- 
mond and a cordial invitation is extended to them 
by the Virginia Library Association. - 
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The Oxford Dictionary 


By LOUISE N. FONTAINE, Portsmouth 


endowed with even a fair degree of imagina- 

tion to find “books in the running brooks” 
and “sermons in stones,” but when a DICTIONARY 
is recommended as reading matter, fraught with 
color, romance and adventure, such a recom- 
mendation must be hastily followed by a justifica- 
tion before the recommendee can get in a de- 
mand for an apology—or a retraction. 


l’ is not difficult for those of us who are 


In order to arrest the attention and hold the 
interest of the prospective reader of this real 
“thriller,” perhaps it would be effective to con- 
sider the significance of the title of the book 
about to be discussed—“The Oxford Dictionary.” 


Oxford! Oxenford, in the days of the early 
English! What a world of romance in the 
word! The ford was a natural meeting place for 
travelers, and what more appropriate than that 
here a University town should spring up? The 
town itself was a flourishing one in the eighth 
century, and, in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the University was the established place 
of study in the kingdom. From this ancient seat 
of learning and culture does the Oxford Dic- 
tionary spring. 

For the past seventy-five years various groups 
of England’s most scholarly linguists have been 
at work on this great lexicon, and have completed 
it as far as the letter T. As it stands, there are 
eight or nine volumes, each rivalling in size the 
big Webster’s Unabridged that we see resting on 
a strong iron stand in any well ordered library 
or schoolroom. 


The title having been mentioned and the 
reputation of its authors, the length of time de- 
voted to its compilation and its impressive size 
having been discussed, the stage is now set for 
the rise of the curtain, which, in this instance, 
involves merely the opening of any volume at 
random. 

Blackguard is the word that presents itself. 
Ordinarily we think of it as signifying a low 
vicious fellow, and dismiss it. The Oxford 


Dictionary, however, gives us not only its present 
meaning, but its past history, and now it is that 
romance appears. 


We learn that many centuries ago there was a 
guard of soldiers at Westminster, held in high 
honor and called the Black Guard. Later on, 
the term was applied to the guard of honor that, 
attired in black garments and carrying torches, 
accompanied the body of king or noble as it was 
carried to its last resting place. Then rather 
naturally its meaning was changed and the word 
referred to the link boys of the streets who 
lighted coaches or pedestrians about the city. 


Years pass by, and the word comes to have 
a fourth meaning. It is applied waggishly to the 
young boys who followed after the king’s army, 
to help the cooks with the dirty work of remov- 
ing the soot and grease from the pots and pans. 
It is to these little blackguards, who distin- 
guished themselves by thieving and lying and all 
manner of roguery, that we owe the present 
meaning of the word. When the farmers saw the 
devastation wrought by the passing of the little 
imps, they prayed for deliverance from these 
degenerate blackguards. 

Grotesque is a simple and familiar word. Its 
ordinary meaning, fantastic, is interesting in 
itself, but how much color is added to it by the 
Oxford Dictionary! We learn that it was orig- 
inally applied to the incongruously fanciful carv- 
ings of men and animals found in exhuming 
some ancient Italian grottoes, and we realize that 
the word was originally grotto-esque. 


A step further on we learn that since these 
fantastic carvings were ascribed to the ancients— 
to antiquity—the word antic evolved from the 
queer postures of the carved men and beasts on 
the walls of the antique grottoes. 


To the thinking reader a key to the door of 
Wonderland is all that is essential. To attempt 


to describe its riches is superfluous. Few of us 
can afford to own an Oxford Dictonary, but to 
those of us who have access to it, even at rare 
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intervals, it offers opportunity unbounded. 
Had Becky Sharp, upon leaving Miss Pinker- 
tons Academy for Young Ladies, been presented 
with the Oxford, rather than the Johnsonian 


Dictionary, she probably would not, for more 
reasons than one, have hurled it back at the 
giver as the coach carried her forth to the con- 
quest of new worlds. = 


Individualized: Instruction in Third Grade Number 


By MARIE ALEXANDER, Supervisor, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


fundamental skills is one of the most dif- 

ficult tasks confronting the teacher today. 
A child is not willing to learn things now simply 
because he may use them some time in the 
future; thus the teacher resorts to compulsion, 
the lowest level in teaching. When a child is 
told to learn to spell the next ten words or to 
take the next ten addition examples in the book 
without any problem set or any present need for 
learning these words and examples, he uses about 
one-third of his ability and takes his own time 
to finish the job. At the same time, he is prob- 
ably hoping that school will be out or that in 
some way he will “get out” of finishing. 


[im problem of how best to teach the 


What does he get from such an exercise? He 
gets a very bad attitude toward school and life 
in general and a habit of working slowly. Two 
very good ways of leading children to work and 
like it are: (a) Teaching through activities or 
projects; and (b) checking in learning—that is, 
letting the child see his own progress from day 
to day. 

Now this plan of checking is not to take the 
place of activities but to supplement. As an 
illustration, let us look at the “Third Grade 
Progress Book” in number. It is made from the 
cheapest paper that is good to write on; this is 
blank newspaper. Each child makes his own 
book; and since it is a record of what he is 
doing, the writing is very carefully done. When 
a child goes to third grade, he has had some 
experience with the forty-five combinations, but 
in this grade these must be reviewed and 
clinched; so that is what we will begin the book 
with, On the first page there are the fifteen 
combinations which are easiest to learn. This is 
the material for page one. 

“Can you tell the answers to these very fast?” 


2 
2 


1 
9 + 


6 3 
4 +5 +6 +2 
These are also written in the reverse order as 
1 1 2 
3 4 3 

The fifteen combinations next easiest to learn 
are on page two; and the hardest ones are on 
page three. These pages are prepared in the 
same way as page one. This book contains only 
minimum essentials such as these, which should 
be automatic. Problem work is not neglected for 
many lessons of this kind grow out of the ac- 
tivities which are carried on in the room. 

In the beginning, each child must find out 
which of the forty-five combinations he knows 
well enough and which ones he needs to work 
on. One good way of doing this is to give the 
following test. Have each child write his name 
on a sheet of paper; then give out the combina- 
tions, giving time for the answer to be written, 
each time before giving another. The child 
should write only the answers in a column. Take 
the papers up and correct; write on each paper 
the combinations missed. When the papers are 
returned, each child should check off in his book 
those he will not have to work on. 

On the second day the class will be in three 
groups. Those who missed part of page one will 
be group one; those who got all of page one but 
missed on page two will be group two; and those 
who answered all of pages one and two but 
missed some on page three will be group three. 
If any children answered all three pages, which 
is not likely, they may read or work on some 
activity during the study pesiod. The groups 
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working on number may work together helping 
each other. The children check very accurately 
when helping each other for they are interested 
in getting ready for the next testing day. 
Cards each with a combination on the front and 
the correct answer on the back help out in the 
study period for they eliminate any chance of 
the wrong answers being learned. The teacher 
is free to go from group to group helping to 
clear up any difficult points. 

Tests are not taken except on certain days 
designated as testing days. Three days of the 
week are used as study days and two for testing 
which gives a period of at least twenty-four 
hours between the study and test. This test con- 
sists of the combinations hectographed on sheets 
of paper ready to hand out. All of the answers 
must be written correctly in five minutes. Only 
those who think they know all three pages well 
take the test. Those who successfully pass the 
test get a teacher’s check on page four which 
says, “Review and Test.” Pages one to three 
are practice lessons and are checked by the 
children. 

Between the combinations and column addi- 
tion, there is a gap which can be bridged by 
showing the children how to add by endings; 
so, on page five here are the easiest of these. 


12 17 32 52 27 54 33 9% 
+7 +2 +7 47 42 43 44 43 


Some children will be able to apply this prin- 
ciple readily while others will need much more 
practice work. On page six are harder ex- 
amples illustrating adding by endings. These in- 
volve carrying: 


26 74 36 45 96 95 86 76 
+5 +6 +5 46 +5 +46 +5 45 


The needs of the individual child must be con- 


sidered in determining how much of this work 
there should be. 


This oral work is practice work for study 
periods carried on by the children in preparation 
for the next goal requiring a teacher’s check, 
This is the goal: 

“A third grade child should add examples four 
digits high and three digits wide, at the raté of 
one each minute. They must be right.” 


As before, the examples given on this page 
are for practice only. Others of the same type 
should be given as a test. 

By this time, there will probably be one group 
working on combinations, one group ready for 
the test on page four, one group working on 
adding by endings, and another group working 
on column addition. Of course the teacher can- 
not help all of these groups at once and the 
children should understand that they must not 
ask to be helped until it is their turn. If a 
group is ready for a test and does not need a 
study period, that group may read stories or 
work on some activity in which they are in- 
terested. 

Giving the children a choice of work does not 
result in confusion for they always have some- 
thing they want to do, for instance, a story to 
get ready to tell the group. Moreover, there are 
two conditions attached to this choice of work: 
(a) That each one will do something worthwhile; 
and (b) that nothing is done to disturb another 
group. 

Out of this individualized work comes self- 
control. Other values are: (a) The children 
hear each other thus gaining in ability to work 
in groups; (b) the work is definite to both chil- 
dren and parents; (c) each child goes at his own 
rate; (d) a child out of school on account of 
illness can drop into a group that he fits into 
when he comes back; and, (e) a child who is 
not promoted is able to continue his work in- 
stead of having to repeat with the incoming 
class that which he already knows. 
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It is evident that the re- 


port of the number of children having correc- 












































The number of school children receiving the 


annual physical inspection has increased each 
tions made is incomplete, but this is the first 


year that such a report has been made to the 


session since 1921-22. 
Department of Education. 
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which progress is being made in health and 


physical education in the State. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PHYSICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


The following figures regarding the physical 
COUNTIES 
y 


inspection of school children .in Virginia have 
been tabulated from the reports made by the 
division superintendents to the State Board of 
Education for the session 1923-24. 
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Clearing Up a Misunderstanding 


By ENNION G. WILLIAMS, M. D., State Health Commissioner 


minds of doctors and laymen in regard 
to the requirements of the West law 

about physical inspection of school children. 
The physical inspection required of teachers 


M UCH misunderstanding has arisen in the 


is not a medical examination. Any intelligent 
layman with a little instruction can make the 
required physical inspection, which simply de- 
termines whether there is an obvious departure 
from the normal, which might handicap a child 
in receiving his instruction in the schoolroom. 
The inspection consists of determining whether 
the vision is normal, according to Snellens chart, 
and whether the hearing is normal as deter- 
mined by conversational voice at twenty feet, 
and whether there are defective teeth, whether 
there is mouth breathing, whether a child is 


underweight, according to standard tables issued 
by the Bureau of Education, and whether there 
is any skin eruption. If there is any departure 
from the normal disclosed by this inspection, the 
child is instructed to visit the family doctor for 
“medical examination and treatment.” 

Teachers and nurses are instructed not to 
make a diagnosis or to prescribe treatment. 

The experience of two years has demonstrated 
the great value to the pupils of the physical in- 
spections that have been made. Many hundreds 
of children have been found with physical de- 
fects, which handicap them in their work and 
which have been in many instances relieved by 
the prompt attention of their physicians. Last 
year 24,000 corrections of physical defects were 
reported as having been made by the family 
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physicians and specialists as result of these in- 
spections. 

Medical examination is made 
only by a doctor to determine 
functional or organic. defects of 
the following: 


Physical inspec- 
tion is made by 
nurses or teachers 
to report on the 
following : 

Vision 

Hearing 

Mouth breathing 
Teeth 

Skin eruption 


«Glands 
Lungs 
Abdomen 
Kidneys 
Blood 
Nervous 

system 


Eyes 

Ears 

Nose and throat 

Mouth 

Skin 
Posture 
Height 
Weight 
Underweight 


Nutrition 


Extract from a Letter from Mr. L. L. Watts, 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia Com- 
mission for the Blind, Richmond, Va. 


August 21, 1924. 
In following up my talk of Monday, I would 
say that the Virginia Commission for the Blind, 


is in a position to co-operate with your depart- 
ment and the State Department of Education as 
follows: 

We will provide for all children suffering with 
defective vision, treatment by a competent 
ophthalmologist ; ; 

When the child is not able to pay a nominal 
fee, there will be no charges; 

When glasses are prescribed, they will be 
secured from a wholesale optician. 

We have organized our work in Richmond, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, Peters- 
burg and Danville, and we stand ready to serve 
these people in these centers without any undue 
delay. Roanoke and Lynchburg will be organ- 
ized within the next six weeks, and our services 
will be at your command in any of the above 
named territory. Regardless of whether we 
have organized the territory or not, if we are 
called upon, every effort will be made to meet the 
need for whatever section of the State it may 
come. 


Some Interesting Results from the Operation of Dental 


Clinics in Virginia 


’ NHE dental clinics organized by the State 
Board of Health in the spring of 1921 
have continued to grow in popularity. 

Beginning with one clinician, the force has 
been increased year by year until, at present, the 

Dental Division of the Bureau of Child Welfare 

consists of a full-time Dental Director, a full- 

time Secretary and thirteen full-time clinicians, 
in addition to two local dentists who are doing 
part-time work. 

The work accomplished by this department, 
from its beginning to September 1, 1924, is as 
follows : 


Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 


clinics held 
pupils examined 
pupils treated 
extractions 
amalgam fillings 
cement fillings 
synthetic fillings 
Number pulps capped 
Number cleanings 

Total number operations 
Total contributed by children 


71,852 
36,090 
28,605 
59,240 
15,154 


Total cost to State $22,595.99 
Total cost to counties 17,946.62 
Total cost to clinics 80,197.74 
In addition to the above work, the entire force, 
during the summer, was engaged in pre-school 
and maternity work. 
In these clinics the following work was ac- 


complished : 


Number examined 
Number treated 
Number extractions 
Number amalgam fillings 
Number cement fillings 
Number cleanings 
Total number operations 
Under the provisions of the West law the 
State Board of Health is prepared to assist the 
various counties of the State in conducting 
clinics in the rural schools for the purpose of fill- 
ing, cleaning or extracting school children’s teeth. 
The necessary information regarding arrange- 
ments for these clinics can be secured from the 
Director of Mouth Hygiene, State Board of 
Health, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Democratizing the High School 


By HELEN FOSS WEEKS, Associate Professor of Education, College of William and Mary 


IGH school boys and girls, like other 
H folks, learn to do things by doing them. 

No adult expects to become proficient in 
driving an automobile, practicing law, or invest- 
ing money by talking or reading about it. Yet 
little of school time is spent in doing. These 
years are looked upon as preparation for life: 
pupils discuss the activities of adults and memo- 
rize facts which may be needed in later years. 
What is needed by boys and girls is the op- 
portunity to live now the experiences appro- 


priate to their ages and interests which will lead * 


on to the desirable activities of later years. 

Citizenship is the first business of the high 
school. If our democracy is to endure and 
progress the majority of its people must under- 
stand its ideals and have the intelligence and the 
will to uphold them. There is no more appro- 
priate or effective place for developing these 
ideals or guiding the will and intelligence of 
future citizens than the high school. Here is a 
society which is essentially democratic, com- 
posed of representatives from all types of homes. 
Here are boys and girls at that period of their 
lives when their primary concern is changing 
from self to others, and the social appeal is 
strong. Here is an. institution which is or- 
ganized and administered for boys and girls— 
its problems are their problems. 

The high school may achieve its aim and 
capitalize the natural tendencies of its pupils by 
encouraging a democratic participation in all 
school affairs. The good of the school demands 
co-operation, self-sacrifice, initiative, leadership 
and followship, the assuming of responsibility, 
and the other virtues of a democratic society. 
School spirit properly understood and fostered 
is a powerful motive for exercising these virtues 
and so for practicing good citizenship. Demo- 
cratic habits of thinking and acting will be 
developed in situations similar to those in which 
the adult will need them. 

Much may be done in the classroom to demo- 
cratize the school. Purposeful activity on the 
part of pupils flourishes when a skillful teacher 
has the democratic spirit. The socialized recita- 
tion is a blow to autocracy. But the’ extta class- 


room activities of the school furnish the biggest 
opportunity for training in democratic citizen- 
ship. Order in the halls and neatness of the 
grounds are matters that depend upon pupils. 
School athletics, the school paper, parties, the 
school assembly are of vital interest to pupils. 
Here are things to do which they like to do. 
Under guidance these may be so directed as to 
serve the school and train its boys and girls. 

It is important to note that in such a system 
no part of the responsibility or authority of the 
teacher or principal is delegated to pupils. In 
so far as possible pupils participate in the hand- 
ling of their affairs in the school. They will do 
so successfully only if wisely and tactfully 
guided. Much more thought and planning on 
the part of the administration are necessary to 
get the work of the student bedy done under 
a democratic regime. High school boys and 
girls have good intentions; they are essentially 
honest, fair and just, but they lack experience. 
To drop a hint at the critical moment and 
patiently wait to see it bear fruit requires judg- 
ment and faith on the part of the teacher. In 
withholding his hand so far as is wise, he is 
giving the pupils a chance to grow. 

Pupil participation must be pupil-initiated. 
That superintendent who “heard about it” at 
summer session and “introduced it” the second 
week of school had no real understanding of it 
and was doomed to see “his” organization wither 
and die. Pupils can be interested in a program 
of participation through seeing or hearing what 
other schools are doing. Casually furnish in- 
formation and wait for the suggestion that they 
undertake something of the sort to come from 
them. The details of the plan as to what they 
shall do, and how, should be worked out by 
committees appointed by the student body and 
the first report be approved by the whole group. 
It is essential that they feel the responsibility 
for the work which they are undertaking and 
have the satisfaction of planning and executing 
it. If this is only one more thing done “for the 
teacher,” the requisite spirit is lacking to achieve 
those larger ends which we seek. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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WE ARE MOVING IN THE RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


It is always wholesome to keep in mind the 
evidences of educational progress in Virginia. 
They are tangible and significant. Teachers 
should keep them in mind and use them in con- 
nection with meetings of parents and citizens 
generally. The teacher is the educational ex- 
pert in her community and she should be fa- 
miliar with these facts so as to be able to use 
them in season and out of season. 


Between 1920 and 1922, the State’s appropria- 
tion for the support of public education in- 
creased from $3,299,000 to $5,391,000, a gain 
of 63 per cent. Expenditures by the counties 
and districts for public education increased from 
$5,937,000 to $12,307,000, a gain of 107 per 
cent. The cost of buildings is not included in 
these figures. 

During the same period the value of school 
property mounted from $22,922,000 to $32,856, 
000, an excess of nearly $10,000,000 of the school 
property value in Virginia in 1910. The aver- 
age daily attendance increased by nearly 50,000 
from 1920 to 1922. In twenty years the value 
of school property has increased from $8,535,000 
to $39,083,000. 

School population in that time increased only 
69,756 while school enrollment increased in the 
same time 160,889. In 1910 we spent -$70,283 
for vocational instruction, and $243,507 in 1923. 
One-teacher schools decreased 1,678, which was 
more than one-third. 


The average salaries of teachers increased 
from $268 in 1910 to $727.52 in 1923, or nearly 
250 per cent. The per capita cost of education 
in the State for the same period increased from 
$10.67 to $39.27 or nearly 300 per cent. The 
school term increased from 140 days to 158, 
The number of teachers with higher than first 
grade certificate increased from 2,820 to 8,835. 


These figures tell an interesting story of edu- 
cational progress in Virginia. The most sig- 
nificant interpretation of them is that they 
measure the respect in which the people of Vir- 
ginia hold the services of the public school sys- 
tem of the State. These facts ought to give 
teachers hope and a feeling of pride in the work 
they are doing. There are some less tangible 
evidences of progress among the teachers them- 
selves in the way of professional spirit and in 
a seeking of more substantial academic training 
for their work. On the side of the administra- 
tion of our schools, there is to be observed 
more business-like methods applied to the man- 
agement of public school affairs. Rightful 
recognition is rapidly coming to the class room 
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teacher as the important factor in the instruc- 
tional process for which the whole public school 
system exists. We may hear criticisms of the 
system and of our work now and then, but the 
above facts show that we are moving in the 
right direction. 





THE HANDBOOK AND THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE 

The annual Virginia Educational Conference 
this year will be held in Richmond, November 
25 to 28. This, as usual, will be a great gather- 
ing of schoolmen and teachers. Last year the 
attendance reached 4,000. The attendance this 
year will be equally as large if not larger. 

Besides the discussions in the various de- 
partment and section programs and the inspi- 
rational addresses at the general meetings, 
there will come up for consideration im- 
portant business matters, such as the election 
of a new president of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, a further planning for the erection of the 
Preventorium, and a working out of a legislative 
program for the next meeting of the Legislature 
in 1925. 


The handbook containing the announcements 
of the annual Conference and the programs of 
the departments and sections will be printed as 
early as possible and this office will mail them 
out to teachers and educational officials soon 


after the first of November. It would be. well 
for those especially interested to apply to this 
office for copies. Application has been made to 
the railroad authorites for reduced rates to the 
Conference in Richmond on the certificate plan. 
Mr. A. H. Hill, chairman of the local commit- 
tee, is making the usual arrangements for the 
comfort and entertainment of the visitors. The 
executive committee of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its final meeting about the 
middle of October and complete the arrange- 
ments for the Conference and make up its re- 
port to the board of directors. The November 
issue of the Journal will carry a synopsis of the 
programs of the Conference. 


STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE’S 
KNOW-VIRGINIA PROGRAM 


The Virginia State Chamber of Commerce is 
inaugurating what they call a “Five-Five Know- 
Virginia Program,” and propose to carry on a 
vigorous campaign through the public schools 
as well as through other commercial and civic 
organizations to acquaint the people of Virginia 
with some of the State’s undeveloped potentiali- 
ties. The plan has received the endorsement of 
the State Department of Education and under 
its direction courses of study are to be prepared 
for the high schools and the elementary schools. 

There will be assembled for the information 
of all the people the outstanding facts of the 
State’s resources under the following heads: 

1. The agricultural resources and needs of the 
State. 

2. The State’s financial condition and the needs 
for tax reform. 

3. The industrial assets and resources of the 
State including power resources and develop- 
ment. 

4. State, municipal, and county government. 

5. The development of Hampon Roads as a 
world port. 

A series of seven courses will be prepared un- 
der the above heads by some of the leading col- 
lege and university faculties of the State. 

This is a move in the right direction and 
should have the endorsement of all the people of 
Virginia. With all of our organized forces in 
the State brought to bear upon this comprehen- 
sive project, untold good for the upbuilding of © 
the State can be accomplished within a few years. 
The educational people of the State will endorse 
this move on the part of the State Chamber of 
Commerce and co-operate in every possible way 
with its purposes and aims. The idea squares 
exactly with the theme of the coming meeting 
of our educational conference in November— 
A Better Virgima Through Better Education. 
The movement ought to raise up in Virginia a 
group of voters and leaders in every part of the 
State with a breadth of vision and burning pa- 
triotism. More of us should see Virginia’s re- 
sources and possibilities with a State-wide point 
of view. 
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COUNTY TEACHERS MEETINGS 


During the last thirty days the editor of the 
Journal had the pleasure of attending many 
county teachers’ meetings and one of the signifi- 
cant observations he has made is the business- 
like way in which these meetings are conducted. 
The division superintendent stands up before 
his group of teachers and like a superintendent 
of an industrial plant makes a statistical report 
of the year’s work and then calls the attention 
of the workers to his plans for the improve- 
ment and increase of the output. A few days 
ago we heard one say, “Last year this county 
had the largest enrollment of pupils it ever had 
and this was over 99 per cent of the school pop- 
ulation of the county.” Going on he said, “How- 
ever, the average daily attendance was not what 
it ought to be. I hope this year you will give 
your attention to this matter and let us show 
improvement in daily attendance of pupils.” He 
gave some very definite suggestions as to how 
this might be done. 

At another meeting the division superintend- 
ent said, “Last year this county enrolled 21,000 
pupils. We had 500 teachers with a budget of 
something like $600,000.” The teachers’ attention 
was called to some of the outstanding plans for 
the coming’ year, and then lowering his voice to 
a fatherly tone, he expressed his sincere appre- 
ciation for the part the teachers had in the ac- 
complishment of the splendid results of last year, 
and appealed to them for their further co-opera- 
tion in securing even better results for the com- 
ing year. 





SPEAKERS AT THE GENERAL SESSIONS 
OF THE STATE TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION IN NOVEMBER 


President Metz and the executive committee 
of the State Teachers Association have about 
completed the program for the general meetings 
of the Association. Among the speakers are 
Miss Olive M. Jones, of New York, president 
of the N. E. A. last year; Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, former Commissioner of Education of 
Pennsylvania ; Dr. Edwin Mimms, of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn.; and Dr. Ambrose 
L. Suhrie, of New York University, formerly 


Dean of the Teachers’ College of the City of 
Cleveland. 





GOD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH! 
“God Save the Commonwealth!” is the unique 
statement with which Dr. Ruffner closed his an- 
nual reports in the “seventies” when the public 
school system of Virginia was being inaugurated. 


They were stormy days in the political history of 
Virginia and one who is at all familiar with the 


educational situation of the time can understand 
how a man with the welfare of the State at heart 
should be prone to utter the prayer “God Save 
the Commonwealth!” 





NOTICE 

Two objectives of the Virginia State Teachers 
Association are: 

First: That each teacher in the State shall be 
affiliated with the State Association. 

Second: That the financial affiliation of each 
local association or group shall be effected in 
time to allow the books of the State Association 
to be closed and a report completed for the an- 
nual conference.in November. 

With this in view each local association is 
urged to send 100 per cent dues to the treasurer 
by November 10. 

Lucy S. SAUNDERS, Treasurer, 
School Administration Building, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 





DEMOCRATIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 55) 


The first step in democratizing the school is to 
have such a series of discussions of the problem 
among the teachers as shall insure their intelli- 
gent interest. A majority of the teachers must 
believe in the movement and be enthusiastically 
ready to give the necessary extra time and 
thought to it. Then the idea should grow and 
spread through the student group. Months may 
well pass between the first suggestion and the 
actual assumption of the first responsibility. 
The whole group must become familiar with the 
idea in its various implications. Don’t hurry 
them. In those schools where pupils are largely 
and successfully handling their problems, the or- 
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ganization has grown slowly. As one job has 
been mastered another has been undertaken. 
The work has developed with the increasing 
ability and interest of the pupils. 

There must be constant faculty guidance. A 
teacher should sit on all committees, and, by sug- 
gestions tactfully made, steer the thought of the 
pupils in the right direction. When constitu- 


Co-Operative Education 
MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


Message from State Superintendent to 
Community Leagues 


Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
GENTLEMEN : 

The Department of Education is attempting to en- 
courage appropriate beautification of school grounds. 
We have constructed, in the last few years particularly, 
a number of very attractive school buildings in rural 
Virginia. In too many instances very little has been 
done to make the school grounds conform to the build- 
ing plant. Fortunately we are prepared here in the 
Department of Education to suggest schemes of plotting 
out the school yards and to recommend the type of 
shrubbery which ought to be used in the various sec- 
tions of the State. Designs may be worked out which 
will greatly improve the school site without in any; way 
interfering with the school yard for games, playground 
facilities and recreation. 

May I ask you to encourage your leagues to co- 
operate with the county school authorities in putting 
on a definite program of school yard improvement in as 
many counties as you can reach? I would suggest 
that you select twenty-five or thirty counties in which 
you have interested local organizations and encourage 
these in a definite and positive manner to assist in the 
beautifcation of the playgrounds. Wherever the county 
school board has appointed a local committee, your 
league will naturally co-operate with this committee. 

This type of service is one for which we do not have 
ample funds derived through the regular channels. Let 
me assure you that anything your leagues undertake in 
this particular development will prove of- tremendous 
service to the community and will furnish to the chil- 
dren in the schools an important element in their train- 
ing. 

Vith best wishes, I am 
Yours very sincerely, 
Harris Hart, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


A Concrete Example of How This May Be Done 

The Community League work in Prince George 
county is being supported in all schools, but nowhere 
is better work being done than in the Rives High 
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tions are made they should provide for faculty 
advisors for all activities. The principal is the 
natural leader. It may happen, however, that 
his strength does not lie in his ability to co-operate 
with pupils. He will do well, then, to delegate 
the leadership in student affairs to one who does 
understand boys and girls and loves to work 
with them. 


Association of Virginia 
GEO. W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


School League. This league was organized by Miss 
Belle Webb, assistant principal of the school, soon after 
the school was established by consolidation. Mrs. 
Robert M. Temple was elected president and has served 
ever since. 

Soon after the school was opened in the spring of 
1923, the league held a meeting for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the need for equipment for the auditorium. 
Superintendent R. K. Hoke, who was present, stated 
that the school board was in position to pay one-half 
the cost of seats and equipment for the auditorium and 
requested the league to pay the other half. This the 
league readily agreed to do, even though there was no 
money in the treasury at that time. The auditorium 
seats were ordered and put up. .After having been 
used for a year they are all paid for. The money was 
raised in so many different ways that it is difficult to 
say how it was done, but the league did it just the 
same. 

While the league was raising money for auditorium 
seats Miss Claudia Hagy, county home demonstration 
agent for Prince George county, secured the services of 
a landscape gardener from the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Blacksburg and had plans drawn for all the 
schools in Prince George county. She asked the Rives 
Community League, among others, to start working 
toward the development of these plans. The league 
decided to hold a patrons’ work day at school and spend 
the time in plowing and scraping the soil, in planting 
the trees and shrubs which the landscape gardener had 
listed, and in beautifying the grounds in general. 
After having to change the date several times on ac- 
count of -rain, the patrons finally met at the school and 
spent the entire day in working on the grounds. The 
men brought teams, plows and shovels. The boys 
brought shrubs and fertilizer. The women brought 
lunches and helped with the planting and setting of the 
trees, shrubs and flowers. Of course, all the plans of 
the landscape gardener were not carried out on this day 
but the work which was done made the school grounds 
look much better and more homelike. Incidentally, 
everybody had such a good time that they decided to 
have these patrons’ work days oftener. It has been 
rumored that the delightful lunch furnished by the home 
economics class and the women of the league had much 
to do with this decision. 
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NEW ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLMEN 
IN HALIFAX 


During the last school session the principals of the 
schools in Halifax county were asked to remain after 
a meeting of the County Literary League to talk over 
the organization of an association of principals. Only 
about five of the men in the county were able to stay 
and they became charter members of the new or- 
ganization. It was decided at this meeting that the 
missing element in the ordinary Principals Association 
was the social element, which is to say the personal 
contact. Accordingly, it was determined that this side 
of the organization should be emphasized as well as the 
professional side. The association was given the name 
of Athenis Club in honor of Athene, the Greek goddess 
of Wisdom, since the fundamental principle of the 
club was to be the advancement of public education 
in Virginia. 

The meetings are held monthly at the C. H. Friend 
High School in South Boston. It is interesting to 
note that Professor Charles H. Friend, for whom the 
new high school was named, is vice-president of the 
Athenis Club of Halifax County and one of the charter 
At each regular meeting supper is served 
rendered. The program 


members. 
and an appropriate 
is usually a varied one, combining numbers of profes- 
sional interest with lighter numbers purely for enter- 


program 


tainment. 

The policy of the Athenis Club is to co-operate in 
any movement in the county for the betterment of the 
school system and, wherever possible, to initiate such 
movements. The Club is planning for the fall the 
initiation of such a movement which it is believed will 
do much for the schools in the county. 

The Club would be glad to see the idea of this or- 
ganization taken up in other counties throughout Vir- 
ginia. 





VIRGINIA PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 


By MRS. ELLEN C. EMBREE, Recording Secretary 


In an effort to make the specific ideals and prin- 
ciples of the Parent-Teacher organization a more 
permanent force in the communities where the work 
has been started and to build up a more comprehensive 
understanding of the and possibilities of the 
the Parent-Teacher Association has suc- 


scope 
movement, 
ceeded in arranging credit courses at some of the lead- 
ing summer schools where specific training may be 
received. 

Special courses were given last summer at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. At the University of Virginia 
Mr. D. N. Davidson, of Rhoadesville, Va., gave the 
course. His lectures were both practical and inspira- 


tional emphasizing the Parent-Teacher Association as a 
school auxiliary and an incomparable asset in the de- 
velopment of the home. 


The course included a study of the underlying prin. 
ciples of the Parent-Teacher movement, its needs, aims 
and purposes, early history and development; relation 
between National, State and local associations; laws 
affecting the child in home, school and community 
The course was open to all who are interested in the 
movement to unite the home and the school for the 
welfare of the child. The lectures were prepared with 
a view to aiding the rural teacher, and as an aid t 
superintendent, principals, teachers, school-board mem. 
bers and Parent-Teachers’ leaders in their effort 1 
secure the best advantage for the children in the State 

Mr. Davidson’s lectures were well attended and ap- 
parently enthusiastically received. 

At Columbia University, the course opened on July 
28, and closed on August 15. Sixty-two registered for 
the many of whom were new. Twenty-four 
States and Canada were represented in the group. 

In Massachusetts three one-day institutes were held 
at the State Normals. The plan of organization and 
the work presented were both unusual in character 
and so interestingly and successfully carried out that 
we shall later describe them in detail. 

Miss Frances Hays, National Field Secretary, con- 
ducted short courses at Winthrop College in South 
Carolina, at the University of Missouri, and at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

So many requests are coming for short courses 2 
universities and normal schools that plans are now 
being considered for giving this course at Columbia 
on alternate years and adding a training course whic! 
will prepare teachers to give these short courses. 


course, 





WHAT PARENTS SHOULD LOOK FOR 
IN VISITING THE SCHOOLS 
Recently the Bureau of Education addressed a letter 
to about fifty city school superintendents asking them 
why parents should visit the schools, what they should 
observe, and what information they should seek of the 
principals and teachers. The following is a summar} 

of their replies: 


Reasons Parents Should Visit the Schools 


1. To keep in touch with the work of their children 

2. To encourage the teachers. 

3. To get first-hand information about the work 0! 
the schools. 

4. To show their willingness to co-operate with the 


administration of the school. 

5. For the moral effect it will have on the pupi! 
know that parents and teachers are pulling together 
in his training and discipline. 

6. To become acquainted personally 
and principals. 

7. To learn at first hand the conditions under whic! 
their children spend five hours a day. 

8. To learn the problems children must meet (cours 
of study, easy studies, difficult studies, time sche: 
ules, etc.). 
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make it more possible for school officials to 
rpret to parents the policies under which the 
ol operates. 
advise school authorities as to the needs of the 
trict as seen from the parent’s standpoint. 
assist in obtaining certain things for the school 
t some districts seem unable to offer, such as 
feteria equipment, victrolas, motion-picture equip- 
nt, etc. 
know the conditions and needs of the school 
that they may intelligently defend the reputation 
the schools and assist in keeping the schools 
m being commercialized and propagandized. 
view their children from an angle other than 
it of the home and thus be able to guide more 
sely their development. 
order that parents themselves may understand 
d apprecaite changes in courses of study. 
secure an accurate idea of the objectives of 
nodern education and to find out how these ob- 
‘tives are being worked out in practice. 
) aid in developing the real school spirit in the 
mmunity. 
What to Observe 
he sanitary condition of the school building. 
he general discipline and management of the 


school. 


(he attitude of the teacher toward the children. 
The attitude of the children toward the teacher. 
he size of the classes. 
(he supply of supplementary material as maps, 
ctionaries, etc. 
‘he physical conditions under which teachers and 
upils are working. 
acilities offered for the development of the health 
f the children—playgrounds, nurses’ quarters, etc. 
| what extent their own children participate in 
hool activities. 
juipment of school especially as relates to library, 
ymnasium, shop, instructional material, etc. 


Information Parents Should Seek 
\Vhat parents can do to help the schools. 
\Vhether any bad habits have been noted in pupils. 
Vhat is the general school success of the child. 
\re the teachers’ salaries adequate. 
Vhat are the qualifications demanded of the teach- 
g force. 


General policies of the school department. 


Specific facts about parents’ own children. 

‘er capita cost as compared with that of other 
ties. 

Vhether the child is working up to his full capa- 
ty as determined by intelligence and educational 
sts. 

Vhat are the vocational tendencies of the child 
' any are manifest. 

‘urposes of the various courses of study. 


12, Reasons for making or not making changes in 
course of study. 


13. Finances of school district, tax rate, indebted- 
ness, etc. 

14. Is pupil in course best suited to his capacity and 
needs. 


15. Does pupil show any special aptitudes; disabilities. 

16. Has pupil too many outside activities. 

17. Is pupil courteous and helpful. 

18. Does pupil enter into a sufficient number of stu- 
dent activiites ? 

19. What provisions are made for backward and for 
superior children? 





NEWS FROM STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, HARRISONBURG 


Registration for the fall quarter at the Harrison- 
burg State Teachers College began September 24 and 
will run in excess of 600 students. This enrollment 
represents a considerable increase; a year ago the fall 
registration was 525, and in 1922 there were 394 regis- 
tered. Such growth in the student body has made 
necessary the addition of four new members of the 
faculty and a considerable enlargement of dormitory 
facilities. 

Wellington Hall, an apartment house built on South 
Main Street opposite the campus, has been leased by 
the college and will house sixty students. The third 
floor of the Mason Street apartment house recently 
erected by Dr. J. R. Gambill has been rented for use 
as a practice-house for students majoring in home 
economics. All available dormitory space on the cam- 
pus will be in use. 

Dr. C. H. Huffman, a native of Bridgewater, Va., 
comes from Roanoke College, Salem, to become a 
member of the English department at Harrisonburg. 
Dr. Huffman was formerly an assistant professor of 
English at the University of Virginia, and has taught 
in summer sessions at the Radford State Teachers Col- 
lege and at Emory and Henry College. 

John N. Mcllwraith, of Bridgewater, Mass., 
taught classes in history at Harrisonburg during the 
past summer session, is added to the history depart- 
ment. Mr. MclIlwraith comes to Harrisonburg from 
the Oklahoma State Teachers College. 

Miss Virginia Harnsberger, of Harrisonburg, who 
was librarian here during the session of 1920-21, re- 
turns in that capacity this fall, in place of Miss Amy J. 
Stevens, who resigned to join the library staff at Colum- 
bia University. 

Miss Bertha Wittlinger, of New York City, is added 
to the department of biology, coming from a year as 
assistant in biology in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. 

Miss Dorothy Spooner, of Farmville, Va., is added 
to the department of chemistry. She was last year a 
supervising teacher in the Harrisonburg Junior High 
School, and has also taught science in the Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth. 


who 
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Miss Mary E. Morgan, of Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed supervisor of student teaching in home 
economics in place of Miss Lotta Day, who resigned 
during the summer. 

Miss Hedwig E. Schaefer, of Mountain View, Okla., 
comes to the home economics department in place of 
Miss Myrtle Wilson. 


——E 


ANOTHER STUDY OF TEACHERS 
SALARIES 
The Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation is working on a salary study covering the 


year 1924-25, which in comprehensiveness and thorough- 
ness will be similar to the report of two years ago 
entitled “Teachers Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923.” 
The salary inquiry forms are now in the hands of all 
school _ officers. will be summarized 
In addition to the general summary, special 


city Replies 
promptly. 
salary tabulations to meet the needs of individual cities 


will be available at the cost of preparation. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 

A feature of the Sterling-Reed bill, upon which a 
savage onslaught is being made, is a provision au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $100,000,000 for educa- 
tion, and undoubtedly a battle royal will be forced 
upon this issue. 

But sooner or later the imperative necessity and the 
innate justice of appropriations of Federal revenues for 
educational purposes will be recognized. 

Millions for roads, millions for battleships 
armies, millions for power development and irrigation, 
millions for new public buildings, millions for agri- 
culture, for commerce, for labor, for industry, but only 


and 


a pittance for education! 

The unutterable folly of a parsimonious policy re- 
garding education will soon he recognized, and the 
United States then will take her place in education 
among the civilized nations, all of whom, without an 
exception, recognize that the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and the development of popular intelligence is the 
first and most important duty of the national govern- 
ment.—Editorial Southwest Virginia Enterprise. 


THERE YET REMAINS MUCH TO BE 
DONE 

Fifty years ago each district in Henrico county was 
in need of more schools. At that time the enrollment 
for instruction was only 25 per cent of the school 
population. An effort was made to increase the enroll- 
ment to 50 per cent. The goal of 50 per cent at which 
the school authorities aimed seems to us to be very 
low. In Prince Edward the goal today is 100 per cent, 
and it is almost reached, so far as white children are 


concerned. Even among colored children the per cent 


enrolled is far above the goal set for white children 
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in Henrico fifty years ago. It probably is as hig 
as 85 per cent. This comparison shows the progres 
made in Virginia in school work, for what was tru 
of Henrico county fifty years ago was doubtless try: 
of the entire State, and what is true of Prince Edwar; 
county today is approximately true of the State. Fo, 
the school authorities feel that not until every chil 
of school age in the State is attending school will the 
have brought their work up to the level of their ideal 
The greatest need today is not more and better traine¢ 
teachers, although there is yet great need along tha 
line, but more and better equipped school building. |; 
many parts of Prince Edward today the equipment 
totally inadequate to take care of the needs of th 
pupils. A small building 16 by 24, having only six 
or eight short benches, cannot accommodate sevent) 
children. No teacher under such conditions can d 
her best in the way of imparting knowledge or in. 
“Give us room” is the cr 
of Prince Edward— 


spiring youthful minds. 
of the pupil in every 
Farmville Herald. 


district 





WEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
Only two Southern states have greater total wealt! 
than Virginia. Missouri with $9,981,409,000 and Texas 
with $9,805,896,000. In the item of per capita wealt) 


showings are made by West Virginia with $3,04( 
Maryland $2,665, Florida $2,341 and Missouri wit 
$2,093. 


Three Southern states show greater percentage 0! 
increase in total wealth for 1912-1922 than Virginia 
These are North Carolina with 175.5 per cent, Florid 
162.9 per cent and Tennessee 129 per cent. 

In the nation as a whole eighteen states have greater 
total wealth than Virginia. In 1912 Virginia stood thir- 
ty-second, now she is nineteenth. Twelve states show 
a greater percentage of increase during the last decadi 
but rank in per capita wealth is only thirty-eighth, fo 
thirty-seven states record a higher figure. 

“For the State of Virginia the preliminary estima 
of value, December 31, 1922, of the principal forms 
wealth, the total amounts to $4,891,570,000 as compart 
with $2.364,575,000 in 1912,” according to figures re 
ported by the department of commerce in studies ma 
every ten years. “Per capita values increased irom 
$1,122 to $2,050, or 827 per cent. 

“All classes of property increased in value from 19. 
to 1922. The estimated value of taxed real property a! 
improvements increased from $1,060,875,000 to $2,422 
957,000 or 128.4 per cent; exempt real property i 
$115,228,000 to $349,416,000 or 203.2 per cent; livestoc 
from $85,954,000 “to $92,653,000 or 7.8 per cent; fa 
implements 80.1 per cent; manufacturing machiner 
and tools 146.3 per cent; railroads and equipment 22 
per cent; privately owned transportation and transmis 
sion other than railroads 71.7 per cent; stocks of go 
115.7 per cent. No estimates of motor vehicles is ava 
able.” 
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Important Current News 


xc the summer, Henrico county, by special elec- 
has authorized school bonds to the amount of 
indred and fifty thousand ($350,000) dollars—one 

and seventy-five thousand for Brookland dis- 
nd one hundred and seventy-five thousand for 
ld district. The building program in these dis- 
will go forward in a short time. The board 

about thirteen thousand ($13,000) dollars 
im on these bonds. 

> 


EPORT growing out of the survey of waste in in- 
. which was conducted by the Federated Ameri- 
Engineering Societies under the direction of 
bert Hoover, shows an estimated loss of 158,000,000 
; as the result of non-fatal accidents occurring in 
stry in one year. On the extremely conservative 
ate of $1.50 a day as the average compensation 


| to workmen for time lost due to accidents, there 


loss to employers of $237,000,000 a year as the 
t of non-fatal accidents alone. It is conservatively 


imated, also, that eye accidents constitute 10 per cent 


non-fatal industrial accidents. On the basis of 
e estimates it appears that the loss to industry 
ugh eye accidents is in excess of $23,000,000 yearly. 


) employer or industrial manager who is aware of 


facts will question the assertion that it is cheaper 
nghai. Tuchunchi is opposing Tuchun  Lu’s 


‘revent-eye accidents than to pay for them. 


<> 


Monroe made a tour of Armenia, Syria and 


ece at the request of the American relief organiza- 


to judge and criticize the educational program 


ich is providing for the 50,000 orphaned children 


its care the only education they will receive. 
boys and girls under American care must be fed, 


sed and clothed at a minimum sum. They must 


receive the rudiments of scholastic education if 
are not to be foisted on the world at a terrible 
lvantage, acting as a drag upon if not a menace 
he struggling countries of which they are a part. 

must be educated also in the simple methods 
ersonal care and hygiene, and sanitation; they must 


taught the rules of conduct children in homes learn 
irally. Not least of all they must be trained for 


‘-support. 


<_ 
VIL WAR has broken out in China. It started over 


ispute as to the civil control over the city of 
nghai. Tuckunchi is opposing Tuchun Tu’s 


nion of the province in which the important city 





THE BONHAM 


PLAY HOUSE 
CHILHOWIE, VA. 


THE Republic of Columbia in South America has the 
distinction of being the first country in the world to 
connect all its principal commercial cities by air mail. 

> 


At the sixth annual convention of the American 
Legion in St. Paul a few weeks ago James A. Drain, of 
Washington, D. C., was elected commander. 

> 


A Pan American Confederation of Highway Educa- 
tion Boards with a constituent board in each country, 
the preparation of a program for the Pan American 
Highway Motor Conference to be held in Buenos Aires, 
May, 1925, better training for highway engineers, and 
the prospective opening of large rural districts in the 
Latin American countries, thus facilitating the estab- 
lishment of rural schools and in every way encouraging 
more advanced civilization are some of the results of 
the Pan American Highway Commission’s intensive 
study of highway problems in the United States. This 
commission recently visited the United States at the 
invitation of the Highway Education Board of which 
the United States Commissioner of Education is chair- 
man. 

> 

GENERAL JOHN J. PErsHING, Commander of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in the World War and Chief 
of Staff, was retired by an act of Congress on Septem- 
ber 12 on full pay. He issued a farewell statement on 
Defense Day, and he, with President Coolidge, re- 
viewed a parade in Washington of 30,000 soldiers and 
civilians. 

< 

Ex-GoverNor Cote L. BLEASE was nominated recently 
for United States Senator from South Carolina over 
Representative J. F. Byrnes. 

<> 

THE 23-year-old son of Premier MacDonald of Eng- 
land is in America as a member of the Oxford Union 
debating team which is to have seventeen oratorical 
matches in the United States and Canada. 

<> 

GERMANY paid a few days ago 20,000,000 gold marks 
on account of the 83,000,000 to be paid during the month 
of September. The Franco-Belgian Ruhr receipts will 
more than cover the required amount for this month. 





Government Jobs $1140 to $3000 Year 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
frequently held throughout the entire country. Many perma- 
nent life positions paying $1140 to $3000 a year are constantly 
being filled; these have short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. S-256, Rochester, 
Y. Y., for list of positions obtainable and free sample ex- 
amination coaching lessons. 
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Educational News and Comments 


SWIMMING for women is required in twenty-two col- 
leges and universities as a part of the students’ work 
in college, according to School Life, a publication of 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
Agricultural College, 
Rockford University, Cincinnati 
University, University of Wisconsin, Wells 
Western Reserve, and Wooster College refuse to grant 
a degree to a student who fails to pass a fixed swim- 


Cornell University, Iowa State 


College, Syracuse 


College, 


ming requirement, which may be ability to swim fifty 
feet, strokes in good form, swimming for two years, 
or swimming 120 yards and diving. The most frequent 


requirement, however, is swimming fifty yards. 
< 


THE total number of public school teachers in the 
United 1923 is Bureau of 


Education to have been 729,426. 


estimated by the 
This estimate does not 
principals. 


States in 


include superintendents, supervisors, and 
Forty-three per cent of these teachers, or approximately 
313,805, are classed as rural teachers. In this classifica- 
tion rural is interpreted to include open country, coun- 
try villages, and towns not maintaining independent 
city systems. 

<> 

THE faculty of the State Teachers College at Har- 

risonburg has announced, beginning October 4, two- 
hour college classes on Saturdays in English, education, 
science, home economics, and physical education. This 
will enable teachers and others in Rockingham and 
contiguous counties to pursue studies for credits while 
teaching during the regular session. 

< 


Miss H. RutH HENpERSON, of Buchanan county, has 
been employed by the Co-Operative Education Associa- 
tion as one of its field secretaries, with headquarters at 
East Radford, to organize community leagues and 
junior community leagues in the following counties: 
Botetourt, Roanoke, Franklin, Henry, Patrick, Floyd, 
Montgomery, Craig, Giles, Pulaski, Carroll, Grayson, 
Wythe, Bland, Tazewell, Smyth, Washington, Russell, 


Buchanan, Dickenson, Wise, Scott and Lee. Miss 
Henderson is well qualified for this work, being a 


native of this section of the State and an A. B. graduate 
of the University of Richmond. 
<>» 


Tue Peptomist, published by the Junior Virginia 
Society for Home Economics Education, has just issued 
a “Teachers’ Number.” It contains some material of 
interest to the Home Economics teacher in Virginia. 
It has suggestive outlines for health instruction and 
a complete list of State-aided schools in Home Econo- 
mics, also a list of “Smith-Hughes” schools in Vir- 


, 


ginia. 


<> 
EXTENSION WORK is provided in each of Alabama’s 


State normal schools with a full-time extension director 
in charge. In 1923-24, 5,833 students were enrolled in 
this work in 163 extension centers. 

<> 


ALL secondary school teachers in the State of New 
York are subject to the principle of “equal pay for 
equal work,” by the terms of a law passed by the legis- 
lature for 1924. Ten other States prohibit discrimina- 
tion between men and women teachers in the matter 
of salary. 

< 

TEN requests from the French government for Amer- 
ican teachers to act as assistants in French lycees are 
reported by the Institute of International Education of 
the American Council on Education, Washington. An 
attempt is made to assign these assistants to lycees i1 
university towns providing opportunity for them t 
carry on studies in the universities. 

<— 

THE State normal schools of Maryland, according to 
information received by the United States Bureau oi 
Education, sent approximately 50 per cent of their last 
year’s graduates into one and two teacher rural schools 
This supply by the normal schools cares for the need 
of the rural schools as adequately as for the city schools 
of the State. 

<>» 

Some form of legislation providing for the teaching 
of humaneness in the public schools, according to a 
leaflet recently issued by the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has been enacted 
in the following States: Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 


Texas, 


<. 
Turirt Epucation is the title of an interesting bulle- 
tin just published by the National Education Associa- 
tion, it being a report of the meeting of the National 
Conference on Thrift Education last summer in Wash- 
ington. It contains discussions of some of the probleims 
connected with school children’s savings, school banks 
and some latest statistics on the amounts of more) 
saved by school children. A copy of the bulletin may 
be had by applying to National Education Associati 
1201 16th Street, Washington, D. C. 


> 


p 


WarREN Hate, of Essex county, 
High 


Miss ANNA 
teaching Spanish this session in the Bedford 


School. 
< 


J. T. Harrison, a recent graduate of V. P. I., is 


principal of the schools at Montvale, Bedford cour 
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ng an interest in character education. 


urner E. Smith Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


ly organization. 


\merican Book Co. 


positive aspect. 
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Hu Hott, of Weston, W. Va., is the new assistant 
al and athletic director of the high school at 
d, Va., this session. 

< 
ALEXENDER MEIKLEJOHN says the striking char- 
tic of the average college graduate is that he does 
ad books—he has read his books, he has been 
ed. The great difficulty in our present scheme 
cation is that we are trying to educate the chil- 
of uneducated people—we are trying to teach 
r in a society that does not read. 

<> 
NTY SUPERINTENDENT E. W. Broome, of Mont- 

county, Maryland, requires his teachers to re- 

0 parents on “character progress” of the chil- 
Virginia teachers ought to work out some such 
ir their schools. The great mass of teachers are 
It is one 


of the things appearing on our educational horizon. We 
should begin work on it under the heads: Subject 
Matter for Character Teaching; Psychology and 
Pedagogy of It and the Best Form of Administration 
for It. 
<> 
THE Board of Education of Everett, Wash., has de- 
clared a ban on all married women teachers. Those 
now in the school system who are affected by the ruling 
have been given two years in which to make a change 
to another city or resign. 
<> 
Division SUPERINTENDENT E. H. HAtt, of Charlotte 
county, received 1,500 applications for the 108 teach- 
ing position in his county. Mr. Hall was able to select 
a group of high grade teachers for his division. This 
fact ought to reflect itself in the type of classroom 
work in the Charlotte county schools this session. 


Book Reviews 


UALIZED SPELLING Arp, by Woolfolk. 


Paper bound. 


Algar 


ice 12 cents. , 
is another excellent piece of work on the 
gical subject from a Virginia author. Mr. Wool- 
principal of one of Richmond’s junior high 
He at one time was president of the Virginia 
Teachers Association. This piece of work by 


\Voolfolk is a test and review record book for 


spelling classes. The book is to be used by the 
ual pupil as a means of keeping an accurate tab 
work in spelling. Every teacher knows that this 


important thing in the teaching of spelling. This 


ledly one of the best aids that has appeared 


y for the teaching of spelling. 


LOGY AND HYGIENE, by Francis M. Walters. 


C. Heath and Company, New York. 415 pages. 
text is intended for high school classes. It 
izes the divisions of the body and the purpose of 
It discusses very clearly all the 


nal organs as to scientific processes and the 


| and chemical principles involved. In connec- 
th each of these discussions, right living is 
There is a section of the text devoted 
lendid description and discussion of the struc- 
e physiology and hygiene of the nervous system. 
lume closes with a discussion of the conflict 
rms. 


ized. 


ucTIVE ScHoot DiscipLine, by Walter R. Smith. 
271 pages. 
pline in schools has shifted from the negative 


The emphasis now is on stimuli 
School discipline now- 
must be operated on a more fundamental basis. 


of restraints and checks. 


It must be positive and constructive rather than nega- 
tive and restrictive. The discussions in this volume are 
with the 


aspects of discipline. 


concerned broader and more constructive 
There is but one brief chapter 
on punishments. The other chapters have to do with 
principles of effective discipline, how to build up school 
spirit and extra-curricular activities as trouble savers. 
There is a good chapter on Student Participation in 


School Control. 


AppLiep BusINESS ENGLISH AND APPLIED BusINEss Cor- 
RESPONDENCE, by Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. 
SoRelle. Gregg Publishing Co., New York. 128 
pages. 

“Business English” is a term that implies specializa- 
tion in the study of language. The course of study 
has become so highly specialized that it calls for texts 
suited to the particular lines of specialized study. It is 
so in history, science, mathematics, and indeed all the 
subjects, even down into the elementary schools. This 
volume attempts to glean out the essentials of language 
study those features that will apply to the study of proper 
language forms used in business and correspondence. 
There is just enough of grammar to give a basis of 
right usage with the emphasis upon common errors and 
Sections of 
the text contain lists of words often confused or mis- 


exercises in order to correct these errors. 


used with examples of the correct use in sentences. The 
section of the book discussing correspondence is full of 
definite suggestions as to the characteristics of a strong 
forceful letter. Examples are numerous and apt. 

The book is highly suited to classes in English, in 
commercial departments in high schools and business 
colleges. 
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SS ALERT 
MISS MARY REYNOLDS 


Whereas, on September 23, 1924, God in His all- 
called from our Miss Mary 
1 efficient officer and member of 


Reynolds, a faithful and 
this Franklin Association; there- 


wise providence midst 
County Teachers 
fore, be it 

Resolved, Fi yt. That 
distinct and 
work and 

As a teacher, she was con- 
We, therefore, place on record 


in her death this county has 
keenly-felt loss. She was 
interested in the 


sustained a 
faithful to her 


welfare of the schools. 


deeply 


spicuously successful 
our appreciation of her valuable services to the schools. 
Resolved, Second, That we extend to her family our 
sympathy, words of comfort, and help in this, their 
hour of sorrow. 
Resolved, Third, That 
upon the minutes of this meeting, that a copy be sent 
to the county papers, one to the Virginia Journal of 


these resolutions be entered 


Education and one to the family. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. BENNETT, 
OuiviA NEWBILL, 
W. D. PEAKE, 
Committee. 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


A new professional book by M. G. Kirkpatrick 
Mailing price $1.40 





Just ready. 
“Teaching: A Business” is a manual of common 
sense for teachers in and out of the schoolroom. 
No inexperienced teacher can read it without 
being helped. No rural teacher can read it with- 
out broadening her vision and absorbing some 
fundamentals of her profession. The author, one 
of the most popular and successful schoolmen of 
Kansas, has had full and practical experience as a 
teacher, administrator, institute conductor, lecturer 
and member of the State Reading Circle Board. 
There are twenty-two chapters, with a profes- 
sional moral in every chapter. Tact, loyalty, man- 
agement, all the schoolroom virtues, are set forth 
with concrete illustrations. All the pedagogical 
morals are drawn from real life, and every chapter 
is a story of somebody's success or somebody’s 


failure, with the lesson evident to every reader. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon StrEET, Boston 


EDUCATION 














RICHMOND'S OLDEST 
AND LARGEST BANK 


Cordially Invites 


Your Business 


SAVINGS 
COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
Foreign Travel Dept. 


FIRST 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 





ae 
9th & Main Sts. 





JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Resources over $32,000,000.00 

















School 
Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 


service at the right prices insure satisfac- j 


tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- | 


tion books, student note books, etc., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 


Wholesale School Supplies 
RIcHMOND, VA. 
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Adopted for Supplementary Use by the State Board 
of Education 
Read the Expert Opinions 


(HE LANGUAGE GARDEN. A Primary Language Book. 
By INEZ M. HOWARD, ALICE HAWTHORNE ann MAE HOWARD. 
Illustrated by 41 drawings. pp. xii, 178. 


Why may not one criterion of an elementary textbook be the pleasure it affords to the casual reader? 
Doubtless such a criterion’s exact value has yet to be determined; but may it not be claimed that any 
texthook which does arouse interest in the disinterested skimmer of its pages is at least not as dry-as-dust, 
ind possesses a certain amount of genuine human appeal? Textbooks for older students being necessarily 
more technical and specialized, this suggested criterion presumably cannot be held to apply to them so 
broadly—though that may be a debatable question, too, for certain subjects at any rate. The young 
child’s interests, however, are not yet segmented or abstract but broadly and concretely human; and, 
surely, any book courting those early interests should, by its fundamental nature and according to the 
degree of its adroitness, hold a rather general appeal. Whatever may be ultimate judgment as to the 
validity of such a standard, consider in its light the “grammar” and “language” texts of our own school- 
days... . and then glance into “The Language Garden.” 

“The Language Garden” seems to us a delightful book, and one that will be found so by children. 
lt is based throughout on the theory that children love to do things for themselves, and is an outstand- 
ing example of a work designed to aid children to develop their powers rather than be trained by the 
teacher to similar ends. It is meant for the pupils’ own use from the first; they gain their language 
development by following out the suggestions, instructions, dramatizations, games, etc. which come to 
‘hem through their silent reading. It is puzzling to see how, with such a book, the most hide-bound 
teacher could exceed her proper role of guide and helper any more than that the children’s gardens 
should fail to flourish vigorously and happily. 

“The Language Garden” is to be hailed as one of the few textbooks equally usable in one-teacher 
and graded schools. Indeed, its self-teaching quality should gain it an especially whole-hearted welcome 
in the one-teacher situation, whose present weakness, if potential strength, lies in the signal demand of its 
organization for self-teaching. It seems as though any reasonably intelligent older pupil could hardly go 
wrong in helping the second and third grade children to cultivate their gardens for several days each week. 





In addition to the other excellences of the work, we are grateful for a textbook which is not tagged 
on its cover as such, but rejoiced in a label appropriate yet figurative. Why “Readers”? why “Lessons 
in .. 2” why subject-matter titles for elementary school books, anyhow? We have always wondered. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
By PHILIP A. KNOWLTON. Illustrated by 136 photographs, 23 drawings and 16 maps. pp. vi, 257. 


Mr. Knowlton’s book, profusely and excellently illustrated and of simple, concrete style, would seem 
amply to fulfill the author’s expressed aim of making it useful as the young child’s first informational 
textbook. Beyond peradventure the young person will find it interesting from its opening sentence, 
“Think of ten things you would like most to have,” onwards. Furthermore, he will discover to his pleas- 
ure that he ean read it for himself. His own personal everyday experience and environment, so absorb- 
ing to himself and stimulative of all sorts of vital questions, he will see gradually and naturally connected 
with spatially distant yet fundamentally similar experience and environment; the curiosities that have stir- 
red in him as to food, shelter, clothing, tools and transportation are given solution. 

The chapters are all organized according to the plan: “First Do These Things,” “Then Read This,” 
and “Now Answer These Questions.” Beyond the interest this form of lesson cannot but arouse in the 
child, its sound psychology is apparent. A basis of experience for what is to follow is developed in 
“First Do These Things:” “Now Answer These Questions” clinches the important points of the lesson. 
To what independence of work “First Lessons in Geography” conduces may be gathered from the manner 
in which the teacher’s function is constantly indicated: “Get your teacher to show you a globe;” 
“Have your teacher point out to you . . .;” “Have your teacher help the class . . .;” “Get your 
teacher to tell you the chief differences . . .;” “Get your teacher to tell you the story of ‘Swiss 
Family Robinson’;” “See if your teacher can arrange. . . .,” etc., etc. 

Many parallelisms are manifest between Mr. Knowlton’s geography and the Howard-Hawthorne- 
Howard “Language Garden.” Both are essentially silent readers—the child’s, not the teacher’s book; 
both develop the child’s knowledge naturally rather than pour it into him by feeding, forcible or other- 
wise: both encourage the child’s independence; while side by side with the “Language Garden,” and 
for similar reasons, “First Lessons in Geography” takes its place as a book eminently usable in one. 


teacher schools. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Virginia Representatives 
MBS. A. L. C. BIRCKHEAD, Abingdon, Va. W. S. GOOCH, University, Va. 
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Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 


Under One Management — Direction of E. E. OLP, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, Ml. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 So. La Salle St. ,Chicago. 








PATHFINDE The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at th 
Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world 
NA TIONAL Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. You will like the Path 
finder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informe 

W E E K . or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your questions and i 
a mine of information. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lesson 

1 5 C EN TS Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 
15 cents. Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Address; 


THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Station, Washington, D. ( 





Splendid emergency vacancies for teachers not 
under contract. Enroll now. Free registra- 
tion. Four Offices. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Va. 








/ 1 

Virgensa Engraving Co: 

Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Print: 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 


00000000 














Government in Virginia 
By Rosewe tt Pace, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County 
and City government in every detail. 


Suitable for Schools and Colleges 








We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle | Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 








McCONNELL 
MADE 


MAPS 


We believe we make the finest school maps in 
America and sell them at the lowest prices—the 
proof is that they are the most widely used. 


SERIES No. 3 

For United States History and Geography 

A complete series of 42 maps for the study of 
United States History and the geography of every 
continent, and a map of the world. The teach- 
ing possibilities of this utility series make it the 
ideal set for all grade schools where good maps 
are wanted. You will find these maps accurate, 
clear, beautifully lithographed, each one full size 
and free from small corner inserts. Forty-two 
maps 44x32 inches, edges bound in muslin. With 
adjustable steel stand or folding wall bracket. 
Price, prepaid, $38.00. 

EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE 

This set of maps may be ordered with the 
understanding that if it is not entirely satis- 
factory it may be returned at our expense. 

FREE BOOELET 
Lists Other Sets 

If you need history or geography maps, our 
16-page booklet will help you make the selection. 

This booklet lists 100 maps and 10 distinct sets. 

All maps are clearly described by title. Write 

for Booklet today. 


McCONNELL 


SCHOOL MAP CO. 


Dept. J, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 











“Most Widely Used School Maps in America.” 


























Nowadays 
Every progressive school teaches current 
events in some form. It is a vital part of 
the training of our boys and girls for good 
citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 


there has been but one standard text. Cur- 
RENT Events is used and approved in the 
public and private schools of every 1im- 
portant city and nearly every town and 
village in the United States, in every Tern- 
tory and possession, and in twelve foreign 
countries. 

In clubs only 30 cents per pupil for the 
year ending in June. Rates and sample 
copies free to teachers upon application. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Co_umBus, OHIO 


5 South Wabash Ave. 460 Fourth Ave 
CHICAGO New York 
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Heath’s English Classics | 


Careful editing and printing have produced a series of English Classics attractive yet inexpensive, 
ithentic, accurate—not classroom texts merely, but of permanent value for the student’s library. The 
‘tes are interpretative rather than philological, and the introductions supply the historical settings. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


This edition presents the plays in their literary aspect. Verbal and textual criticism has been in- 
luded only so far as may serve to help the student in his appreciation of the poetry. In the notes, 
hough unfamiliar expressions and allusions have been adequately explained, it has been thought more 
mportant to consider the dramatic value of each scene and the part it plays in relation to the whole. 
fhis emphasis on the literary and dramatic rather than the philological adapts the series especially to 
ise in secondary schools. 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 
Revised Edition 


Woolley’s Handbook has set a standard for compact presentation of the rules of good English. The 
remendous amount of work done by Professor Woolley in assembling and co-ordinating his material has 
rrobably been unequalled by writers in this field. The result is a masterpiece of inclusiveness and 
ecuracy—an invaluable reference book to which student and writer may turn with the assurance of 
etting aid. The name “Woolley” has come to be so completely identified with good English that one 
-peaks of “his Woolley” as he would say “his dictionary” or “his Bartlett.” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street New York City | 























TEACHERS’ READING COURSES | 


School Year 1924-1925 
lwo New Macmillan Books on Your State Reading Course List 


\N INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 
By William C. Bagley and John A. H. Keith 
eaching as an occupation, what is teaching, the materials of education, mind and its de- 
elopment, learning, individual differences, educational systems, personal and specific quali- 
‘ations for teaching,—these topics are discussed in twelve stimulating chapters. 
I iil cin icameaiaptisinbananaiblantiiionieailh $1.50 postpaid 
ee Ce Gi iiinicrneresiccnnensdie 1.44 postpaid 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 


By Harlan C. Hines 


fter a preliminary discussion of the junior high school considered in a general way, the 
thor treats in the seven successive chapters the curricula of the junior high school; the 
material is comprehensive and replete with specific suggestions. 


cS ee $1.30 postpaid 
OT 1.20 postpaid 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
(4-66 Fifth Avenue Representatives 
New York City W. S. Gooch, University, Va. 




















Mrs. A. L. C. Birckhead, Abingdon, Va. 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- tion four years each. Open to women on special 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. terms. 
Loan Funds available. Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 
The following departments are represented: three years of study. The entrance requirements 


include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 


I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- d 
lect any one of a large cameleon of liberal four- Vv. Department of _Medicine.—The course is a 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. and managed by the University; advantages are 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program given students of this department usually en- 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
of B. S. in Commerce. on same terms. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and VI. Department of Education.— Courses are 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, Offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in academic work in a standard college admitted, 
Medicine, etc. 7 ‘ providing they are twenty years of age. State 

Women are admitted as candidates for the teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
above vocational degrees on special terms. = ga ocagi Boosci ggg cag - “ 

a : e ummer uarter.— The Summer 
1. Department of Graduate Studies. — This Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 


department offers opportunity for advanced in- each and courses are offered for College credit. 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 


The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
men and women on same terms. to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 


Ilr. Department of Engineering.—Tive dis- ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
tinet courses are offered, leading to degrees in are given for the professional training of ele- 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
eal Engineering and requiring for their comple- school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTER, University, Virginia 





























The Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(1) School of Agriculture: four-year course to develop teachers of agriculture, farm-demonstration 
agents, and farmers, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science—Warren K. Blodgett, Director: 
(2) School of Education: four-year, high-school teachers’ course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and two two-year courses leading to appropriate diplomas—Wm. Anthony Aery, Director: 
(3) School of Home Economics: two-year course to train young women to become home makers and 
teachers of home economics, leading to a diploma—Mrs. Blanche W. Purcell, Director; (4) Summer 
School for Teachers: courses to meet the needs of teachers in service—principals, supervisors, high- 
school teachers, elementary teachers, teachers of home economics, and teachers of physical education— 


George P. Phenix, Director, 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Offers two two-year collegiate courses,—General Business Course and Secretarial Course,—leading to 
a diploma: aims to give young men and young women such training in business principles and practice 
as to prepare them for business positions or to teach business subjects—Miss Ethel C. Buckman, Assistant 


Director. 
TRADE SCHOOL 


Offers a two-year contractors’ and builders’ course leading to a diploma and a four-year course Jeading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science; aims to train skilled builders by thorough instruction in business 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and principles of archi- 
tecture—Harry J. DeYarmett, Director; H. Whittemore Brown, in charge of Builders’ Courses. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here you 
may get the best possible training at the 
least possible cost. Open all the year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 


SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Pre-Law, Business Adminis- 
tration, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


: The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


H. L. Brinces,> J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Registrar President 








IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
HARRISONBURG 


State Teachers College 
for 


The Professional Training of Teachers 


Member American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Meets requirements for standard college by State 
Board of Education. 
Two year curricula 
For Elementary Teachers 
Four year curricula 
For Elementary Teachers, High School Teach- | 
ers, and Home Economics Specialists 
Organized on quarter basis 
Fall quarter begins Sept. 24th 
Winter quarter begins Jan. 5th 


For further particulars apply to 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 














State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


lwo Year Courses for Elementary and Junior High 
School teachers. 


Four Year Courses (B. S. Degree) for Senior High 
School teachers or Supervisors in Elementary 
or High School. 


Courses leading to Special Certificate for Junior 
or Senior High School teaching. 


May major for Degree in College Academic sub- 
jects (English, History, Language, Science, Mathe- 
matics), or Physical Education, or Public School 
Music, or Fine and Industrial Arts or Commercial 


Subjects, 


four separate Training Schools. One of most 

beautiful spots in Virginia. Student Aid positions 

| and loans available. Two hundred forty-one dol- 

lars covers everything for full session. Illustrated 
catalog. 


Vember American Association Teachers Colleges 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 


’ FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 








Educational Tours 


Personally Conducted 


Bs Te PR Ria iw denguewsccwusaesdeeeeacaeens $200. 
June 13, Tour No. 1—Great Western Educational... .$350. 
(Including University of California Summer School) 

Tour No. 2—Western Sight-Seeing.......... $250. 
Tours to Alaska, Honolulu, Canadian Rockies, Europe 
We operate Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
Lowest Rates—Best Service 
Address 
EDGERTON TOURING COMPANY, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
MISS LUCY MASON HOLT, 
121 W. 28th St., Norfolk, Va. 














Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 
86th Year 


An institution combining technical train- 
ing with military training and discipline. 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 
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HERE is a copy of this book for 
every school teacher—free. It con- 
tains five of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
most popular poems, one of his best 
humorous stories, and a brief sketch 
of his life and works. It is offered 
without obligation to teachers as a 
foretaste of what the Memorial Edi- 
tion of Riley holds in store for them 
—and their pupils. 
The dearly beloved of all America’s 


children—and grown folks, too—has 


MEMORIAL 


A copy for 
every school 
teacher 


passed on. But with increasing eager- 
ness Americans turn to the stories and 
poems he left behind. More eagerly 
than ever does the small boy read 
“The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and the 
girl, “Littlke Orphan Annie.” More 
gladly do mother and father read 
“An Old Sweetheart of Mine.” These 
famous poems, which have become 
household classics, and a thousand 
more like them, are now available to 
lovers of Riley everywhere by the 
publication of the beautiful 


EDITION OF 


James Whitcomb Riley 


More than 1,000 Masterpieces at a few cents each 


For years there has been an insis- 
tent demand forall of Riley in one fine 
popular-priced set. That demand can 
now be satisfied. All his poems, all 
his short stories—the masterpieces 
that have caused the schools of his 
native state to have a Riley Day once 
a year —are in these ten beautifully 
bound andillustrated volumes. Every 
teacher should own this worthy me- 
morial to America’s Great Poet. 


A booklet containing further infor- 


mation about these books will be sent 
you on request. The booklet is free. 
Send for it today. 


Fill out this coupon. The book will come 
to you at once by mail. 








P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


about Riley, together with full part ars 
may ome a complete set of his writings by small 
monthly payments. 


Mr. 
Miss (Please write plainly) 
Address 


Occupation 








free to children. 





Please send me,without obligation, the free booklet 
rticulars as to how | 


2734 RO 
The publishers cannot undertake to send this book 
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C fmproper 
lighting’ 
produces 
inattentive 


pupils 


a4 pod » ey 4. 7” This free primer fully explains how 
i. Re to eliminate glare from the home and 
,' so produce better pupils in school. 


School children who bring in good homework, 
who are attentive and quick to learn, do their home 
studies under proper lighting conditions — have 
plentiful, well shaded light. Restless or slow pupils 
usually are products of improper lighting at home. 


To interest children in the importance of proper light- 
ing in the home and through them, their parents, the 
entire electrical industry is united in a cooperative edu- 
cational activity known as the Home Lighting Contest. 
A free Home Lighting Primer which fully explains the 
contest will be given to the school children and they 
will submit essays written from the illustrated lessons 
on home lighting. These essays will be written entirely 
at home, will not interfere with school work or také 
any of the teacher’s time. Prizes for winning essays in- 
clude college or university scholarships and the $15,000 
model electrical home. 


The local electrical people will gladly explain the Home 
Lighting Contest and heartily cooperate with school 
authorities or teachers so that in future years there will 
be less eye trouble among school children. 


Th 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue - * °* New York,NY. 
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Lightening Your Burden 











HEAD lies the strain of a year’s work: strain upon physique, peace of 
A mind and nervous system. The first month, beginning a new tern, 

seemed relatively easy after the summer's rest and with the flavor of 
‘‘homecoming”’ characteristic of September. The hard road lies ahead, 
A teacher knows by experience, or intuition, the coming nights of fatigue. 











One way to ease a trying occupation is to select with good foresight the shoes 
one is going to wear. Faulty shoes can annoy man or woman with irritating per- 
sistence. No exasperating pupil can match an uncomfortable shoe. At least the 
pupil goes home; your shoes follow you around worse than Mary’s lamb. 





October being the big shoe-buying month of autumn, choose now the Can. 
tilever Shoe—noted for its ease, quality and appearance—to assist you along this 
road that lies ahead. Its flexible arch, supporting the foot restfully without re 
straint; its normal contour, fitting your foot snugly without pressure; its moderate 
heels, placed right to promote good posture; all these Cantilever values make for 
conservation of strength and good health. Light, resilient and wonderful for 
walking, the Cantilever Shoe has been described by a Detroit woman, “‘the bridge 
between dis-comfort and comfort’. Other women have called it the bridge between 
unhappiness and happiness. a 


antilever P 
Shoe \ 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its various styles at any of 
the agencies listed below. Only one selected store in each city has the Cantileve 
agency (except in New York and Chicago). Every agency takes pleasure | 
demonstrating the different Cantilever qualities that help to soften the road that a 
of us must travel. 














List of Cantilever Dealers in Virginia 


Charlottesville - - - - - W. J. Keller Co. 
District of Columbia, 
Washintton, D. C. - - Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1319 F Street, N. W. (Inter- 
' state Bldg.) ; 


Harrisonburg - - - - - B. Ney & Sons 

Lynchburg - - - - - - - Isbell-Bowman Co., 819 Main St. 

Newport News - - - - - Oser Brothers 

Norfolk - ------- Ames & Brownley (Women’s Cantilever) 14 
Burk & Co. (Men's Cantilever) 

Richmond - - - - - - - Seymour Sycle, 11 W. Broad St. 


Roanoke - - -----~- I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
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Be Sure of Excellence in School Seating 


WHE stamina of “‘American”’ desks is a 
exe known quantity. Their reputation for 
44) silent, unobtrusive service is nation- 
wide. And... to make assurance 
doubly sure ... their excellence is guaranteed. 





Immediate Delivery Fifteen Models 
51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the _ picturesand describes fifteen models 
country have stockson hand now for classroom and auditorium, thus 
in anticipation of youremer- insuring the right desk for every 
gency requirements. school need. 


American Seating ((ompany 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 








Virginia School Supply Company, Richmond, Va.—Charleston, W. Va. 


Distributors for Virginia and West Virginia 























DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
_ Adjustable Window Shades 
William Byrd Press Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 


Incorporated 




















Reliable 
P ; Adjustable 
rinters Permanent 
NOTHING TOO LARGE Efficient 
NOTHING TOO SMALL Rapid 
College Annua!s and School | Sanitary 
Catalogs are Our Specialties Handy 
ESTIMATES Artistic 
CHEERFULLY Durable 
FURNISHED Essential 
Patented January 8, 1907 ° 
waht Serviceable 


“ i ‘ = , Please Send Us Your Inquiries 
1430-34 East Franklin Street . 7 


Richmond, Va. Luther O. Draper Shade.Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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NEW BOOKS 


e. . . ° 4 
Constructive School Discipline ; 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES i 
By WALTER Ropinson SMITH, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Soctology, : 
University of Kansas. 275 pages. Price, $1.40. 
A BOOK for teachers, stimulating in its discussion of the social theory involved in 
discipline, and helpful in its practical suggestions. It is the first attempt to analyze 
and set forth in orderly fashion the full significance and requirements of a socialized dis- 


ciplinary program. School discipline is here directed toward definite ends. Through the tai 
means suggested here it becomes a more vital element in moral education and a genuine ' - 
educative force. , Oo 
The Constitution of Our Country : 
By FrANK A. RexrForp, Supervising Civics in the High Schools of the City of e | ] 
New York and Ciara L, Carson, Chairman of the Civics Department of Wad- | 


leigh High School, City of New York. 206 pages. Illustrated. Price, $0.76. 





HIS book has been prepared to meet the laws of many States which require the teach- 

ing of the Constitution in the public schools. It gives a brief history and explanation . 
of the Constitution in terms of everyday life,—its principles, the activities under it, the 4 
duties it implies, and the rights it assures. The presentation is enlivened by appropriate 
pictures, stimulating questions, references to the text of the Constitution, etc. The style 
is simple, the diction suitable for young pupils. 
































3 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ha: 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA af 
—_ — fro 
e e 
The New International Encyclopedia 
Second Edition with Supplement —25 Volumes 
Announcement is made of the publication of a Supplement, which brings this great 
work down to the present. Write for the interesting pre-publication special Sffer to 
schools and teachers. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
370 Spring Street (P. O. Box 1848) 449 Fourth Avenue 
~~ Atlanta, Ga. New York City POS 
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Satisfaction 
No Delay 


Service 


Immediate Shipment 





High Quality School Supplies and Equipment 


Our new catalogue now ready. Also our Teachers Hand Book will be ready September first, con- 
taining a full line of Teachers Supplies, Kindergarten Materials and Primary Supplies, Industrial Equip- 
ment. School Papers, ete. Let us supply your needs. 


OUR LINE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES IS VERY COMPLETE 


Stationary Desks, Adjustable Desks, Movable Desks, Students 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Auditorium Opera Chairs, Portable Chairs, 
Folding Chairs, Teachers Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten 
Chairs and Tables, Steel Lockers and Shelving. Bookcases and 
Filing Cabinets and Storage Cabinets. Gymnasium Equipment, \, 
Playground Equipment. Athletic Goods, Old Dominion Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Systems, Stoves and Drums, Chemical 
Toilets, Window Guards and Window Shades, Bells, Gongs, 
Clocks and Thermometers, Flags, Pennants, Fire Extinguishers, 
School Pianos, and Janitor Supplies. 


Johnson’s Maps and Globes—Latest Publications 


Virgoplate is more than a name—it is a trade mark composition Blackboard that 
has been used satisfactorily for nearly 20 years. Service and satisfaction. It contains 
a great many special advantages over other similar Blackboards, as to quality, Comes 
in black and green, in popular lengths and widths, and can be shipped immediately 
from Richmond, Virginia. 

Can furnish other Blackboards and will be pleased to furnish information at 
any time. Estimates furnished on request. 












WE SPECIALIZE IN 
Church Furniture 


Our line is very attractive. We maintain a department for this 
purpose. Sunday School Chairs and Departmental Furniture 

Any special catalogue and prices furnished you upon request. 

Write us today. 

EVERY ARTICLE for Schools and Colleges and Seating for 
Churches, Theatres, Lodges and other public buildings, 

Just a line from you will bring you our estimate. 


Virginia School Supply Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
POST OFFICE BOX 1177 2000-12 WEST MARSHALL STREET 
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THE BOLENIUS READERS will bring 


an interest and value to your reading in the inter- 
mediate grades that will fully justify a trial of these 
books in your schools. They are for REAL WORK 
in SILENT READING. The teaching equipment, 
including a very practical manual, will be a pleasant 
surprise to teachers and cause renewed interest on 
the part of pupils. The Bolenius Readers are on the 
state adopted list for fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 


HOUGHTON MESELIN CO. 


| 2 Park Street BOSTON MASS. 








IMMEDIATE 











Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 


from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


ECLIPSE 


Let Us Send You 
Complete Catalog 
of 
Seating Equipment 


ECLIPSE 


ECLIPSE 
We Specialize in 
School Desks * 


and 






Auditorium Seating 


ECLIPSE 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


4| 3 hare Building — $3 Richmond, Va. | 
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